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I. AN ENGLISH VIEW 


THE importance of the Naval Agreement which seems to be in 
sight between Britain and the United States does not probably 
lie so much in the ratio of ships and guns that may finally be 
settled as in the fact that any agreement has been found possible 
between the two countries on the subject and the way thus paved 
for the British Prime Minister’s visit to the American President. 
For we are apt to assume that because the British and American 
peoples speak the same language and share the same literature, 
and because their laws and institutions derive from similar prin- 
ciples, their political relations are on a different plane from that 
of the relations between other nations, between whom there is no 
such kinship. We have, it is true, much in common, but also 
much that divides. Points of contact are also points of friction, 
and nations, like individuals, may get on each other’s nerves 
because they are both so like and so unlike each other. 
Vor. CVI—No. 633 577 PP 
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What has always struck me most during my visits to the 
United States, long before the Great War and after it, has been 
the strange contrast between the extraordinary friendliness of the 
individual Americans of all sorts and conditions that I met who 
would go out of their way to help me in the smallest things, and 
apparently just because I was a Britisher, and on the other hand, 
lurking beneath all that kindliness, the deep-seated distrust and 
dislike of England as a Power. Did not one fine old New Eng- 
lander of Puritan descent gravely tell me when I urged him to 
come over and see what we are really like that he dearly wished 
that he could see the old home of his forbears? ‘ But,’ he added, 
“I reckon I could not stand your atmosphere of palaces and 
cathedrals.’ 

History goes far to explain that contrast. Great as has been 
our growth in numbers and wealth and power and the expansion 
of our Empire on new democratic lines, the British people, con- 
fined within this small island of ours on the north-western fringe 
of the Atlantic, have changed very little in character since the 
American secession. For the fusion of all the races of which they 
are made up took place long before that event; whereas the 
American people, havirig gradually stretched across a vast con- 
tinent and multiplied from barely 4,000,000 to nearly 120,000,000, 
very largely by wholesale immigration, have undergone profound 
variations of type. The Americans who still have most in common 
with us are those who still remember most tenaciously the circum- 
stances which drove the Colonies into rebellion—nay, the circum- 
stances which originally drove many of the Colonials into exile. 
American school-books, moreover, have gone on nourishing every 
resentment against us, until lately a new class of historians 
adopted a more discriminating attitude. The war of 1812 unfor- 
tunately reopened all the old wounds on the other side of the 
Atlantic, though for us, in the closing years of the Napoleonic 
struggles, it seemed a relatively unimportant episode. Again, 
during the Civil War, the supreme crisis of American history, 
Britain and America very nearly drifted into war, and our attitude 
on the whole was generally unfriendly to the North. The ruling 
classes and London society favoured the ‘ Cavaliers of the South,’ 
and the embargo on the exportation of cotton to our markets 
dealt a heavy blow to our industries. Yet the stout-hearted men 
of Lancashire who suffered most were those who unselfishly 
acclaimed the abolition of slavery as a victory for humanity and 
worth the shortened wages and widespread distress which it cost 
them. 

During the Civil War the American people, both North and 
South, displayed many of the finest qualities of which our common 
stock is, we like to think, possessed. Lincoln combined them in a 
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supreme degree. That stock still greatly preponderated in the 
United States, but even before the Civil War the great waves of 
immigration had begun to flow across the Atlantic, which imported 
entirely new elements into the flesh and blood of the American 
people—Germans in quest of the political freedom denied them 
by their reactionary rulers, but tenacious of their Deutschthum, 
Irish taking out with them their old hatred of England reinforced 
by unprecedented visitations of famine and misery, sick of being 
farmers and crowding into the towns to be policemen, saloon- 
keepers, and anti-British politicians. From quite other races of 
eastern and southern Europe were drawn, much later on, the 
unskilled toilers required for the huge American industries and 
mass manufacture which grew up feverishly with the exploitation 
of the immense natural resources of a whole continent. Russians 
and Poles and Slavs of all nationalities from eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, and Italians from southern Europe, poured in 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth, in successive waves and sometimes to 
the number of almost 1,000,000 annually. They belonged mostly 
to a much lower type of humanity physically and intellectually, 
and they herded together in such solid blocks that with them the 
process of assimilation was much slower and more difficult than 
in the case of the Nordic races who had supplied the bulk of the 
earlier immigration. During the Presidential campaign of 1goo, 
-for instance, I was in the same train with one of the chief elec- 
tioneering agents who carried round with him interpreters in seven 
different languages to translate his eloquent harangues at various 
points where the American electors could not yet understand the 
tongue of their adopted country. Cheap labour was welcome, for 
it was an invaluable factor in the expansion by leaps and bounds 
of industrial production, and it helped to prevent any excessive 
rise in the rate of American wages ; but the rapid inflow of millions 
of aliens on a much lower plane of life raised new problems. If 
they were to be allowed to come in freely and flood a great and 
hospitable country, how long would it be before there was no 
“roo per cent. American’ left? The alarm raised was real, if 
excessive, and to-day the volume of immigration has been enor- 
mously reduced by fixing the rigid yearly quota for immigrants 
of different nationalities to be allowed into the United States. 
The Great War revealed another danger which threatened the 
United States from the two largest alien groups in the country. 
Many of the smaller groups that had come in from eastern and 
southern Europe retained enough communal cohesion to make 
them almost impervious to the educative influence of their 
American surroundings, but very few of them retained any sense 
of political solidarity with the European countries they had left 
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behind them. When they had qualified to exercise their rights as 
American citizens their votes were won mainly by the appeal 
which the electioneering agents of either party of the two great 
parties in the Union knew how to make to their local interests. 
The position of the Irish and German Americans was very different. 
They had struck deep roots of their own, but they had retained 
such close touch with their old homelands in Europe that when 
the war broke out their attitude towards it was largely determined, 
not by the neutrality prescribed for them as American citizens, 
but by their own racial feelings towards the belligerents. The 
whole influence of the German Americans was cast from the very 
first against England as in their eyes the chief enemy actually 
engaged in fighting Germany, and that of the Irish Americans, 
though not so solidly until after the Dublin Rebellion in 1916, 
against England as the ancient oppressor of Ireland, and the 
influence of both the German and Irish Americans was very great. 
They were powerfully organised all over the country; in some 


of the States and not a few large towns the German Americans — 


preponderated numerically, whilst the Irish Americans controlled 
in different ways a great deal of political machinery amongst the 
lower order of voters. -In the balance, therefore, of internal 
politics the Gernfan and Irish Americans counted for a great deal, 
and President Wilson and his Administration had constantly to 
bear in mind the effect of their policy upon the German and Irish 
vote. The German Americans, with their athletic and other 
societies trained on national lines, were so well organised, and so 
thoroughly imbued with German rather than American patriotism, 
that at one moment Berlin did not even hesitate to remind the 
American Ambassador that ‘ there were 500,000 trained Germans 
in America who would join the Irish and start a revolution.’ 

This is one of the features of the situation during American 
neutrality, especially just before the Presidential election of 1916, 
which most clearly emerges from the letters of that period 
included in two volumes of Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s correspondence 
published only a few weeks ago. That there were times when 
President Wilson actually dreaded civil war within the Union he 
admitted in the farewell audience he gave to Spring Rice in 
January 1918 on the latter’s retirement from the Washington 
Embassy. The President said that 
after the war began .. . his chief preoccupation was not external but 
internal. There was imminent danger of civil discord, the country was 
divided into groups which did not understand one another, which were 
of different origin and which at any moment might fly at each other’s 

_throats. There was evidence of a long-planned agitation which might 
at any time lead to most serious results. 

1 Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice. Edited by Stephen 
Gwynne. (Constable & Co. Two volumes.) 
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England, on the other hand, could exert no such influences. 
The number of Englishmen settled in the United States is very 
small, and, very few of them having renounced their British 
nationality, they are a negligible factor at election times. It is 
perhaps, therefore, not surprising that Washington often seemed 
to be much more ready to advertise the sharp notes addressed to 
the British Government as to the restrictions placed on American 
trading with the enemy than its more discreet remonstrances to 
Germany in regard to what we call ‘ German frightfulness.’ It 
had its eye on the solid blocks of German and Irish voters, 
whilst there was no British vote to be placated. Doubtless we 
had to carry to great lengths the exercise of our sea power to 
stop the neutral trading with Germany, and this not only affected 
American material interests, though they found ample compen- 
sation in the continuous supply of war materials and munitions, 
but it also inevitably violated in practice the ‘ Freedom of the 
Seas,’ for which the United States claim to stand as the special 
champion en behalf of neutral States. Spring Rice’s letters, 
which constitute an invaluable contribution to contemporary 
history, show how acute was the tension between the United 
‘States and England produced on more than one occasion by our 
action at the expense of neutral interests. But he knew that, 
however intent the German and Irish Americans might be on 
embroiling England and the United States and bringing them 
perhaps into open conflict, all that the President, with the bulk 
of the country behind him, desired was to remain neutral. He 
therefore, on his side, never ceased to impress on his Government 
the need for forbearance and conciliation and for all possible 
concessions except in such matters as were absolutely vital to 
the prosecution of the war, in order to avoid any sudden ahd 
untoward incident that would play into the enemy’s hand and 
provoke an irreparable breach. Much to the annoyance of our 
Northcliffe Press, he even refused to allow the British Embassy 
to emulate the raging and tearing propaganda of which the 
German Embassy was the headquarters, for he was rightly 
convinced that German methods could be left to teach the 
Americans much more effectively and quickly the moral as well 
as the material issues which he was sure they would some day 
have to face. 

The day came at last when his sagacity and foresight were 
strikingly justified. That day was April 16, 1917, when he sat 
on the floor of Congress and listened to the President, whilst 
“in a perfectly calm, quiet, deliberate voice he recited, word by 
word, deed by deed, what Germany had said and done,’ and 
carried the whole assembly with him as he wound up with the 
plain declaration : ‘ I have told you the facts. We have several 
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courses to take. One course we will not take, the course of 
submission.’ The United States at that moment entered into 
the war on the side of the Allies—not, indeed, technically as an 
ally, but as an associated Power. It was a distinction intended, 
no doubt, to allay the apprehensions of such Americans as 
feared to be too closely identified with European alliances, but 
it was a distinction without a difference as far as America’s 
practical co-operation in the conduct of the war was concerned. 
She at once cast all her weight into the scales, and it may be 
noted that as soon as she ceased to be neutral she was prepared 
to go even further than England had ever gone in questions 
concerning the rights of neutral shipping and the definition of 
contraband, on which she had previously protested most loudly 
against British interference with the ‘Freedom of the Seas.’ 
Her weight at any rate definitely turned the scales against 
Germany, and of the immense forces she poured across the 
Atlantic to train and equip in France several divisions were able 
to play an important part on the battlefields of the Western 
Front during 1918, before Germany was forced to sue for an 
armistice. 

Never were Anglo-American relations, just cemented by the 
comradeship of war, so cordial and intimate as when President 
Wilson himself came over to take part in the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He had already before the war was ended given in his 
‘Fourteen Points’ an indication of the direction in which his 
mind was moving for the achievement of a durable peace. He 
was not going to ask for anything for America herself, and he 
was opposed to a vindictive peace. He constantly sought to 
exercise a restraining influence on the Allies, and especially on 
France, who wanted above all to remake the map of Europe in 
such a way as to make German aggression impossible for genera- 
tions to come. But what he chiefly had at heart was the scheme 
he had evolved whilst the war was still raging for bringing all 
the countries of the world together in a solemn compact which 
would place in future the maintenance of peace on far more 
solid foundations than in the past. The League of Nations, if 
not entirely his own conception, was his child, and, though it 
was only in England that it found at the time whole-hearted 
support, he succeeded in getting the Covenant of the League 
placed at the head of the treaty to be imposed on Germany. 
That was the price for which he agreed to sign, on the morning 
of the day on which the Treaty of Versailles was signed, a 
defensive treaty with France which, together with the similar 
treaty signed by Great Britain, guaranteed American as well as 
British help to France in the event of a renewal of German 
aggression. But President Wilson had omitted to reckon with 
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adverse political forces in his own country which Spring Rice 
had gauged far more accurately than the President himself from 
the moment when the idea of a league of nations was first 
mooted. He repeatedly warned the British Government that 
the traditional dread of foreign entanglements, dating back to 
Washington, was still so strong in the United States that the 
American peuple would never consent to any pact that would 
commit them to the use of force in future quarrels between 
European Powers. American alarm was heightened by President 
Wilson’s special treaty with France. There were growing 
indications that the President, who had unwisely neglected to 
associate any of the more responsible leaders of the Republican 
Party with him in the negotiations in Paris, had gone too far. 
He seemed to have forgotten—though Spring Rice had never 
forgotten to remind his own Government of the fact—that under 
the American Constitution the treaty-making power is vested, 
not in the President, but in the Senate, and that, as the Presi- 
dential elections of 1916 had indicated, his own popularity had 
been slowly diminishing for some time past. His striking 
personality had often dominated the Paris Peace Conference, 
but he returned to America to encounter a woeful defeat in his 
own country. The Senate refused him the majority required 
to ratify his treaties, and the United States declined to have 
anything to do with the League of Nations. 

There followed a deplorable change in American public 
opinion towards England. The League of Nations was suspect, 
and we became suspect with it, as the leading Power on the 
Council and as the British people were its keenest supporters. 
America was sick of Europe. A favourite phrase then was that 
Europe had ‘ disappointed ’ her, and it never seemed to occur to 
those who used it that Europe, on her side, might be disappointed 
with America. For Europe had perhaps rashly, but not un- 
naturally, assumed that when the President himself came over 
and took a leading part in all the Paris negotiations, and signed 
not only the Treaty of Versailles but a special treaty with France 
which helped to reconcile her to many of the concessions she 
made, largely at the President’s instance, his signature would 
be honoured in his own country. With its repudiation the 
special British treaty with France also lapsed automatically, 
for the two treaties hung together. It was the failure of these 
pledges of eventual support against Germany, on which France 
had placed so much reliance, that subsequently stiffened the 
French attitude towards Germany and led to the occupation of 
the Ruhr, in spite of England’s objections. Thus the with- 
drawal of the United States from Europe had, as seen from this 
side of the Atlantic, direct and more unfortunate results than 
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their mere absence from the League of Nations, though this was 
admittedly a great blow to its prestige and authority, especially 
in the early years of its existence. 

Yet when we had once agreed to pay in full to America our 
war debts, which had been mainly incurred to supply our Allies 
with the sinews of war, there were no burning questions at issue 
between the two countries. We had long ago recognised the 
ascendancy of the United States in South America; we had 
given something more than our moral support in their war with 
Spain in 1898 ; we had left them an undisputed lead in Mexican 
affairs since 1913. The Irish Treaty in 1922 cut out a deep- 
seated sore which had often poisoned the relations between the 
British and American peoples. But the revival of the old 
attitude of American distrust towards England found fresh 
expression in the Far East, our alliance with Japan having been 
viewed with special disfavour, and not only the Chinese, to whom 
many Americans had extended a warm sympathy since the 
revolution in China, but Indian and Egyptian extremists had 
ready listeners when they went to the United States to carry 
on a violent propaganda against ‘British oppression.’ The 
supremacy of British Sea power became once more the bugbear 

_of many Americans, for whom it was unpleasant to remember 
that it had had an undeniably large share in winning the war and 
that half their own army had been transported and convoyed 
across to France by the British Navy. It was not long before 
the old agitation for the ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ was reopened 
by influential Americans who, like Senator Borah, claimed that 
Britain must never be allowed to treat neutral interests on the 
high seas in the high-handed way in which she had treated 
American interests between 1914-1917, whilst the United States 
were still neutral. We had gone a long way to allay American 
suspicions when we renounced our alliance with Japan, and at 
the Washington Conference of 1922 Japan, having abandoned 
her attempts during the war to establish a political ascendancy 
over China, had been induced to restore to her the Shantung 
peninsula. But the most notable result of the Conference in 
regard to the limitation of naval armaments was the recognition 
of naval parity between Britain and the United States in the 
matter of battleships. This did not, however, appease American 
feeling, which was systematically fostered by the reckless propa- 
ganda of the ‘ Big Navy ’ party, with the American shipbuilding 
interests, as the Shearer ~::velations are now showing, behind it. 
In the light of these amazing revelations the Conference on 
Naval Disarmament held two years ago in Geneva was bound 


to fail, though its prospects would probably have been in any 


case doubtful, as on both sides the negotiations were left almost 
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entirely in the hands of naval experts, who naturally approached 
the main question, then under discussion, i.e. that of cruisers 
and their armament, exclusively from the professional angle of 
vision. Feeling rose still higher on the other side of the Atlantic 
when the British Government very tardily acknowledged that 
they had been seeking a preliminary agreement with France on 
the whole question of disarmament. 

Meanwhile, however, the United States Government had 
begun to realise that they could not keep entirely aloof from 
Europe if only because the war debts of Continental Powers to 
America were still awaiting settlement, and American co- 
operation, though professedly unofficial, was successively forth- 
coming, first in the Dawes Plan and afterwards in the Young Plan 
for regulating the whole situation in regard to German repara- 
tions. Another and more signal step to mark the change in the 
American attitude of complete detachment from the outside 
world was the Pact of Paris, under which, as the result of 
negotiations between Mr. Kellogg, State Secretary under Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and M. Briand, the French Foreign Minister, all 
the Powers formally renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy. Whilst still outside the League of Nations, the United 
States thus carried one step further than the Covenant of the 
League the moral safeguarding of peace, though the Pact, like 
the Covenant, still failed to provide any definite material 
sanctions for dealing with peace-breakers. The Covenant of the 
League binds its members to meet once a year at Geneva and 
discuss international problems from a collective, and not merely 
a national, standpoint, and it binds them also to the adoption 
of certain financial and economic measures against any of its 


members who obstinately refuse to settle their disputes by 


peaceful methods. But it does not rule out the legality of 
war as does the Pact of Paris. The Pact bridges over the lines 
of cleavage between the League of Nations and the United 
States, and the latter have shown in another way their willingness 
to bridge them over by joining, though with definite reservations, 
the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague. This isa 
judicial approach to the settlement of international disputes 
more consonant with the traditions of a country which has a 
written constitution, subject only to interpretation by its own 
law-courts, than with our own, for we have no such thing as a 
written Constitution, and we have always relied on practical 
and empirical methods rather than on abstract principles and 
juridical pronouncements. 

The Anglo-American détente which had just begun under 
President Coolidge has been carried a long way further by the 


conversations initiated under President Hoover between General 
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Dawes, the new American Ambassador in London, and our 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with regard to 
naval disarmament, and will, one may feel confident, have made 
further progress during our Prime Minister’s visit to Washington. 
We have been warned that he did not cross the Atlantic in order 
to press to a final stage the precise terms of a naval agreement, 
as to which it is understood that only a small margin of difference 
still exists, and that any final agreement must be subject to the 
results of the Naval Conference early next year, in which France 
and Italy and Japan are to take part. The Prime Minister’s 
journey has been undertaken at President Hoover’s invitation 
for a far wider purpose. For the first time the executive heads 
of the two countries are to meet on American soil to try to remove 
by frank and comprehensive exchange of views the atmosphere 
of distrust and dislike which has too long affected the relations 
between the countries that are not divided by any real antagonism 
of interests. Indeed, war of deliberate purpose between them is 
impossible, because there is no concrete issue that would con- 
ceivably drive them to have recourse to arms, and because, as 
every expert knows, complete naval parity would itself preclude 
a decision in a war which would necessarily be fought out on the 
seas. What is not impossible, but the reverse, is that any war 
in which either of them was engaged would raise formidable 
questions as to a belligerent’s right to restrict the trade of neutrals 
with the enemy on the high seas, which played a decisive part in 
the Great War. For any future war will be what the French call 
une guerre totale—t.e., a war that will mobilise to the point of 
exhaustion all the economic and industrial and financial resources, 
as well as all the armed forces, on land, on sea and in the air, of the 
belligerents. As there is no country to-day, except possibly the 
United States, that possesses the means of waging any long war 
without replenishing those resources from abroad—we, for 
instance, have only within our islands enough foodstuff stocked 
to feed our population for a few weeks, whilst Japan possesses 
practically none of the raw materials essential to the production 
of munitions of war—the control of all maritime trade will be a 
more vital factor than ever. Even if it were possible to codify 
in peace-time new international laws for safeguarding the ‘ Free- 
dom of the Seas’ in war-time, though this might well defy the 
wit of man, they would inevitably break down in practice under 
the pressure of such life-and-death struggles as future wars will 
be. We are apt to forget that what Germany compassed with her 
submarine campaign was a blockade to starve us out, and that 
there was a moment when she came perilously near to achieving 
her purpose, whilst our own naval forces and the pressure we exer- 
cised on the maritime trade of neutrals effected a blockade of 
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Germany which, if never quite complete, contributed enormously 
to her military downfall. This question of the control of the seas 
will arise equally out of any war between two other countries in 
which both England and the United States may wish to remain 
neutral, just as America wished to remain neutral from 1914-1917, 
and the more acute it grows the greater the danger that ‘it will 
drag one or other of us in, and end by embroiling us with each 
other. 

There is therefore no other way of averting such appalling 


prospects than that the United States and England should work 
in combination with all the other Powers that desire peace to 
prevent the outbreak of any war in any part of the world. Close 
co-operation between two such Powers as the United States and 
the British Empire, both intent on peace, would make war in any 
part of the world materially impossible, as the Pact of Paris should 
make it morally impossible. But that close co-operation requires 
the freeing of their relations from the atmosphere of distrust 
which has too often disturbed them at critical moments during 
the last century. Naval parity may, one hopes, conduce sub- 
stantially to that end by giving satisfaction to American senti- 
ment on that point, though no yardstick that measures.it in terms 
merely of naval armaments can in reality establish a parity which 
to-day involves so many other considerations of geographical 
situation, of aerial warfare, of naval bases, and of the special 
purposes for which either country believes that it needs a fleet. 
It is not unnatural that America, conscious that with her immense 


financial and industrial resources, far greater to-day than ours, 
she could, whenever she chose, outbuild us, should require naval 
parity in terms of ships and armaments as an outward recognition 
of complete equality between two sovereign and independent 
States. We do, indeed, thereby surrender all claim to the sea 
supremacy which has so long been ours, but this means merely 
the recognition of the basic fact that, in the new situation created 
by the Great War, we can no longer exercise it. An Anglo- 
American naval agreement would certainly not imply any 
alliance, nor any menace to other Powers whose full co-operation 
is earnestly invited. It would, however, clear the air of much 
of the vague distrust which is the only real impediment to that 
close understanding between the two nations upon whom the peace 
of the world mainly depends. The foundations of a solid bridge 
across the Atlantic will, we may hope, have been well and truly 
laid during Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s visit to America, but do 
not let us imagine that the bridge itself can be built and com- 
pleted by a wave of the hand, or appeals to sentiment. 


VALENTINE CHIROL. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND SEA 
POWER 


II. AN AMERICAN VIEW 


Wut is loosely called ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ is a tradition of 
American foreign policy inherited from Colonial days. By that 
term the United States means freedom for neutrals to trade with 
belligerents, subject to restraints imposed by effective blockade 
and international regulations concerning contraband. Its insist- 
ence on free seas came from an outlook essentially neutral. The 
American standpoint coincided with British mercantile opinion, 
but ran counter to British naval policy, which had to read its 
responsibility for sea supremacy in terms of possible belligerency. 
In time of war belligerents do not show any disposition to 
uphold trading with the enemy by neutrals. British use of sea 
power to prevent America from trading with Napoleon goaded 
America into declaring war on Great Britain, though not without 
some uncertainty as to whether arms should not be taken up 
against Napoleon, who, equally with Britain, trampled upon the 
neutral rights of American commerce. A century later, during the 
World War, the circumstances were similar. Britain, in Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond’s words, walked like Agag. Regulations 
defining innocent cargoes and contraband were set aside. The 
neutral spirit of the United States was unable to express itself 
because of the cutting off of its cotton, its wheat, and its manu- 
factured goods from the Central Empires. Indignant at the 
unceremonious way in which its commerce was ordered about, 
America put an ominous note into its protests to Whitehall. 
‘Germany and ourselves are both contending for Freedom of the 
Seas,’ wrote President Wilson to Sir Edward Grey, early in 1915. 

That America eventually ranged itself on the side of the Allies 
was mainly due to the fact that Germany made the subject of 
contention life as well as property. The horrors of the German 
submarine campaign overlaid the contentions over British devia- 
tion of American commerce. American war-time policy, as a 
matter of fact, so far forgot its pre-war attitude that it accepted 
and improved upon the British interpretation of belligerent rights. 
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All efforts were aimed at keeping the seas closed as effectively as 
they could be closed under modern conditions of three-dimensional 
warfare. Nevertheless it was just as inevitable that America 
should recover its neutral thinking and seek to rehabilitate Freedom 
of the Seas as that Britain should recover its belligerent thinking 
and try to support its sea supremacy. But in what a diffetent 
world! Great Britain had re-established in war an unchallenged 
sea sovereignty. Its challenger lay in the dust. A new appor- 
tionment of economic power, however, had endowed the United 
States with potential authority. Regardless of this redistribution, 
diplomacy at the Peace Conference pursued its time-honoured way. 


The smooth and leisurely phrases of diplomacy derive their pungency 
[wrote Admiral Benson at this time] from a vision of the force in readiness 
that lies behind them. Governments are influenced less by words than by 
material facts. We are conscious of this in every phase of the proceedings 
of the Peace Conference now in progress. Everyone except ourselves looks 
to the British naval representatives for suggestions in naval matters and 
to French military representatives in military matters. 

British naval policy started the never-finished task of filling 
in lacune in naval preparedness. Old-time notions on defence 
came back. Scarcely a month passes but The Times prints an 
influential letter stressing the importance of safeguarding the 
internal lines of Empire communication. The Times has editorially 
underlined this assertion. Bracketed with these so-called Imperial 
sea lanes are trade routes coterminous with world communications. 
In the one case the assertion, if it means anything, means the 
protection of the ocean connexion with Canada ; in the other, the 
labelling ‘ All Red’ of the route to the Panama Canal. The 
logical working out of this definition of British security is the 
building of a navy strong enough to drive off the Atlantic any 
possible combination against it. It was hardly likely that post- 
war America could accept such a reassertion of British maritime 
monopoly. 

The Americans began to describe their objective as the ability 
to ‘wage’ neutrality. ‘ Waging,’ though a less engaging expres- 
sion than ‘ asserting,’ came from post-Wilson realism, the memory 
of war-time dictation, and, not least, strength. Upheld neutrality 
in the American lexicon presupposes British acquiescence in naval 
parity with America. By this time we are familiar with all the 
incalculables involved in the search for naval parity. They defy 
the levelling influence of the yardstick. The disparities between 
economic resources, between naval bases, between merchant 
fleets, between sea genius—these factors, apart from those mathe- 
matically tractable, are unbridgeable. It is like seeking a will-o’- 
the-wisp to seek combatant parity. But if parity is viewed less 
as a mathematical problem, less as a naval need, than as a state 
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of mind, it is attainable. A meeting of minds on this problem 
was thought to have been attained at the Washington Conference, 
Though not put down in black and white, it was widely imagined 
in America that in principle at any rate the battleship ratios had 
been extended to fleet power. Lord Lee of Fareham justified the 
American feeling when he asked : 


Why, then, all this excitement about parity—a principle cr sentiment 
to which both countries gave their whole-hearted and emphatic approval 
in 1921, and which neither of us has challenged since ? Indeed to question 
its validity in any way would be to dishonour our signatures in Washington, 
my own among them, and make us by-words among the nations. 


Mr. Hanihara’s remarks during the Conference inferred the same 
conclusion for Japan. 

The post-Washington cruiser programme in Britain did not 
suggest the adherence to the principle of parity avowed by 
Lord Lee of Fareham. ‘ We should like to feel superior in 
cruisers’ was how Mr. Bridgeman afterwards translated the 
principle. The result was to produce a feeling in the United States 


that at the Washington Conference it had got ‘ piety instead of. 


parity.’ Demands were made that, as the American Government 
forced a battleship agreement as the result of showing that it 
could keep the battleship pace with Britain, so it must show 
Britain that it could keep the pace in cruisers. In trying to 
restrain appropriations for this purpose President Coolidge called 
the abortive Conference at Geneva. Its failure is the explanation 
not only of the bitterness that crept into Mr. Coolidge’s last Presi- 
dential utterances, but of the Fifteen Cruiser Bill, in passing which 
measure the American Senate had the support of as many peti- 
tioners as persuaded it to do the less congenial task of ratifying the 
Kellogg Pact. 

America’s new position in world affairs would argue that its 
policy cannot remain tethered indefinitely to political aloofness 
in international relations. For this is what insistence on sea 
freedom during war-time amounts to. Future ‘ private’ wars in 
this jostling world are likely to have an effect much beyond their 
original field of action. Besides private wars there may be 
‘ public ’ wars, or wars undertaken under international authority, 
which would abolish sea freedom. Two possibilities are therefore 
opened up—first, that America will recognise the forces in world 
organisation which are developing the treatment of war by world 
sanctions ; secondly, that, exuberant in its might, America will 
insure its neutrality, its freedom to trade, by building up to 
supremacy. 

The second possibility has seldom been canvassed because it 


is not in harmony with present trends in American policy. But — 
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prior to the Hoover-MacDonald conversations American political 
thinkers felt that if Britain did not soon face the problem of 
parity of sea power that problem would eventually cease to 
have any but academic interest for America, which would 
develop navalism so fast as to transform a race for parity into 
an assertion of supremacy. Some writers say that Amierica 
could never be navalist because it is not sea-minded. But 
America is not without maritime traditions. It became land- 
faring on the passing of the clipper days and the beginning of 
“internal imperialism.’ Many agencies are at work, not least 
through the films, which are seeking to win back sea-mindedness 
and to cultivate defence-mindedness. Navalism might thrive on 
a lustiness which is now deprived of the outlet of ‘ internal 
imperialism.’ For America is high-spirited ; its public opinion 
mercurial; and its youth begin their school lessons in Ameri- 
canisation by a daily salutation to the Stars and Stripes. Let 
us pursue the thought further. 

‘Maritime trade,’ said Admiral Mahan, ‘is the parent of 
shipping power, shipping power is the parent of naval power, 
and these two together are the constituents of sea power proper.’ 
American trade expanded enormously under the impetus of the 
World War. It made Americans more than ever conscious of 
their inadequacies abroad. The dependence on London for the 
financing of America’s foreign trade was strikingly illustrated in 
1914, when British financiers went to New York to help Wall 
Street solve problems in American banking which arose as soon 
as Britain became a belligerent. With this help and the in- 
estimable service of the Federal Reserve Act, the United States 
quickly found its financial feet ; and nowadays the international 
bill market in New York vies with London for the privilege of 
accommodating world commerce. Commercial activity pro- 
voked a bid for shipping power. Though the war found the 
United States ready to assume world power, yet it had been 
content to allow its oversea trade to be carried in foreign bottoms. 
Ten times more trade is done within the United States than is 
done with foreign countries. Domestic trade is increasing faster 
than foreign trade, notwithstanding the intensive drive for 
foreign markets. This was one reason why the Americans in 
pre-war years neglected to provide American facilities for 
American commerce. Another reason lay in the dependence of 
foreign markets on the raw materials and foodstuffs which 
predominated in the categories of American exports. There 
was no need for America to seek markets for these; they were 
essential to Europe, and Europe was only too willing to come 
to fetch them. The post-war emphasis is on finished manu- 
factures. In July 1929, 57 per cent. of American exports were 
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composed of finished manufactures, as compared with 30 per 
cent. in 1910-1914. These are goods which the world must be 
persuaded to buy. So the changing character, as well as the 
enhanced volume, of American activities abroad called for a 
mitigation of carrying dependence and the building of a merchant 
marine. America’s realisation that its future is on the sea 
has persuaded it that it must carry its ocean-borne activities, 
extend them by aggressive diplomacy, and protect them with 
an ‘ adequate’ navy. 

The implication of America’s new external affairs is a con- 
sciousness of interdependence as well as power. European 
cartels transcending national frontiers, which were the fore- 
runner of M. Briand’s proposals looking to economic union in 
Europe, are not so European as is often supposed ; America has 
played a not inconspicuous part in them. America is a leading 
spirit in such organisations as the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Private finance, long international in its ownership, 
is now sponsored by the League of Nations and consortiums, 
and, even when not formally internationalised, is subject to so 
many interlocking arrangements that national ownership is 
difficult to trace. “American capital, for instance, has seeped 
through the bars erected by the State Department against its 
employment abroad. If a loan is banned in America, it is 
likely to be floated by a ‘ friend’ or ‘ branch’ of the American 
house, the bonds sooner or later finding their way into American 
hands. Investment bankers in the United States have shown a 
co-operative spirit in insisting in at least one instance that a 
State which wished to borrow in the American market should 
first compose its obligations to non-American bondholders. The 
last meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce at 
Amsterdam demonstrated this kind of financial co-operation, 
when Mr. Lamont warned China, which is in default on numerous 
loans from Europe, and which has been holding out tempting 
offers to America to break away from the China banking con- 
sortium, that it must treat its creditors pari passu. Co-operation 
between central as well as private banks is acknowledged ; 
and, though the movement seems of late to have suffered a 
setback, the establishment of the World Bank may restore it. 
Sealing this economic co-ordination is the fact that America is 
the guardian of the post-war gold standard to which it has 
regained world adherence. 

The present tariff discussions in Washington afford a revealing 
picture of the interdependent way in which American life has 
assumed world dimensions. Before the Bill had left the House 
of Representatives it had become an international football, with 
divers American interests ranged on the side of the foreigner. 
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American creditors were the first to take alarm. Debt to 
America is piling up on loan and on goods account, and if 
America requires payment instead of a cumulative renewal of 
indebtedness it must accept either goods or services. The 
difficulty of paying American debts is retarding trade and 
enmeshing many nations in a ‘ transfer problem.’ Allied to the 
creditors were those commercial interests which are conducting 
America’s giant export trade. They wanted protection as well 
as the domestic manufacturer—protection from retaliation. 
Retaliation can now operate through foreign refusal to accept 
America’s finished manufactures, which, as we have seen, form 
over 50 per cent. of American exports, and through the manipu- 
lation of supplies, such as rubber, which are essential to American 
life. André Siegfried has shown how seventy-five years ago 
Great Britain sacrificed domestic security when it decided to 
build its economic empire oversea. The advance of the American 
standard of living has likewise ended a precarious American 
self-sufficiency. ‘Every American home, and every American 
life,’ says former Secretary of Commerce Redfield, ‘ depends 
daily upon the continuous labor of masses of our fellow men in 
other lands for indispensable supplies that we cannot produce.’ 

Then the American entrepreneur in foreign lands demanded a 
hearing in the tariff discussions. America’s fortunes are tied up 
in foreign ability to sell as well as American ability and willingness 
to buy. Take, for example, Cuban sugar. Read ‘ American 
industry ’ for ‘Cuba’ and you have a clearer description of the 
domestic complications involved in the determination of the 
sugar tariff. This may be an extreme example, but the case of 
Cuba is being rapidly duplicated in other lands, where American 
industry is finding extraterritorial habitation. America owns 
five billion dollars of direct investments in foreign countries, of 
which half are located in Europe. It is therefore interested in 
helping Europe to sell as well as buy, and the double interest 
does not fit in with the encirclement of America with unscaleable 
tariff walls. If, indeed, these are made too high, then they will 
be circumvented by the shift of European plants to America, 
and European goods, like American goods in Europe, will 
compete with home-made goods inside the tariff wall. The 
recent establishment of Ford in Ireland and Austin in America 
shows the growth of this form of interchangeability of industrial 
plants. High tariffs encourage what dwindling distances and 
expanding organisations have made possible; they are making 
the locale of business as insensitive to frontier restraints as 
business itself. 

No reading of the economic trends of the times could fail to 
remark that modern industrialism is disturbing the foundations of 
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nationalism. The late Jacques Seydoux was fond of saying that 
nowadays there are no political questions, only economic questions. 
Political actions are more and more the rubber stamp of actions 
already carried out in the economic sphere. In consequence, 
Governments give the appearance of always trying to catch up 
in a world of change. Sometimes there is a struggle, as over the 
American tariff, which has provoked a tug of war between an 
economic sovereignty which is being whittled down and a political 
sovereignty which is still resistant to the fact that the American 
people are thinking in terms of international transactions. 

Thus between the declaration of peace and the building up 
of war-preventive machinery there is still ‘a great gulf fixed.’ 
Guarding it in America stands the Senate, that august and jealous 
co-partner with the President in treaty-making, viewing with 
suspicion all bridges in the shape of international conventions. 
It sometimes gives the impression that it needs the foreigner only 
for the purpose of expressing its patriotism. Mr. J. H. Morgan 
says that America is the father of more illegitimate children in 
international law than any other country—compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the World Court, the League of Nations, and the Kellogg 
Pact. Some people would perhaps take pride in fathering these 
children, even though they were illegitimate. But it is not a 
matter of pride that they have been left ‘on the doorstep of 
Europe.” They have been left there by the American Senate, 
which has frequently clogged the treaty-making machinery, 
sometimes out of obstructionism dictated by domestic politics, 
but mainly out of insularity. 

Many reasons might be adduced for this attitude, but one 
may be mentioned as pertinent here—namely, the long con- 
tention over parity. American co-operation was not with- 
held at the Washington Conference when a foundation had been 
erected of understanding and common aims. The Conference 
marked the end of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which in 
American eyes bolstered up Britain’s sea sovereignty. Its 
denunciation produced in America that state of mind known as 
combatant parity in the Pacific with Great Britain. Before the 
Conference detailed plans had been prepared to bring the 
Philippines within the ambit of modern conceptions of American 
naval protection. These plans were scrapped along with 
America’s surplus battleships in an agreement not to build new 
fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. Any naval tactician 
in America will tell you that by this agreement the United 
States cast the Philippines adrift. Some aver that in terms of 
naval strategy it placed the Japanese navy on a combatant 
parity with the American navy, notwithstanding the 5—3 
tonnage ratio. He would be a rash man who asserted that naval 
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bases have lost all their virtues, and yet the American attitude 
in 1921 showed that America, to apply Mr. MacDonald’s recent 
words at Geneva, is quite willing to take risks for peace. 
America, too, showed that it was quite willing to regard a 
political accord as offering as much security as a fleet of warships. 
Added to the agreement over naval bases was the Four-Power 
Pact. It gained American goodwill as an endorsement of what 
was felt to be the recognition of naval parity between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. As soon as it was tested, 
however, this agreement failed to function. The agreement 
provides that if the rights of the signatories ‘ are threatened by 
the aggressive action of any other Power, the High Contracting 
Parties shall communicate with one another fully and frankly 
in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient 
measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the emer- 
gencies of the particular situation.. An emergency of world 
significance arrived on the heels of the agreement ; the Chinese 
began to invade the treaty rights of Great Britain. Their 
campaign transformed the relations between China and the 
Powers set out afresh at the Washington Conference, and 
presumably ‘protected’ by the Four-Power Pact and its 
subsidiary resolutions. Full and frank communication on the 
part of the signatory Powers yielded little more than paralysis, 
and the Powers, sometimes with the help of schadenfreude, were 
intent on the preservation of national interests, regardless of the 
Four-Power concert. I make bold to suggest that, more than any 
other agency, the Anglo-American misunderstanding over parity 
was the cause of this unresponsiveness of the Four-Power Pact. 
The removal of this misunderstanding invites surmises as to 
American action which are contingent on domestic politics. It 
should mean the rehabilitation of the Four-Power Pact, with 
all that this means in relations with China and Russia, Further- 
more, it can be safely said, I think, that the interest of the present 
Administration in cutting down navies will be promoted. 
Hitherto, as Sefior de Madariaga points out, the solution of the 
problem of disarmament has been outside the problem itself. It 
has oscillated about the resolution of the problem of the state of 
mind known as security. To America, which Sefior de Madariaga 
stigmatises as the most backward nation from the standpoint of 
disarmament, it has oscillated about the attainment of parity with 
Great Britain, and, though at one time there seemed a disposition 
to correlate parity and the curtailment of fleets, it is coming to 
be understood in Washington that of these two objects parity 
only is a special Anglo-American problem. Its relation to naval 
reduction, however, explains the divergence between American 
precept and American performance. Precept there has been in 
RQVz 
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plenty. In r9r8 many Americans advocated using the war debts 
as a weapon to reduce armaments, and I have no doubt that the 
rearming of Europe was a contributory factor in dictating 
America’s war debt settlements. One of the principles of State 
Department supervision of foreign loans is that its approval will 
not be extended to the flotation in America of foreign issues 
destined to build up armaments. America’s performance of its 
precept, now that parity seems within reach, will be urged by that 
influential body of public opinion which has been ceaselessly at 
work since the Washington Conference. When the Conference 
was mooted a great dial was set up in the streets of St. Louis, 
where in 1916 President Wilson had called for ‘ incomparably 
the most adequate navy in the world,’ and every thousand signa- 
tures to a monster petition urging reduction of armaments was 
registered by a clock hand and by the dispatch of a special courier 
to Washington. Disarmament has no more eloquent exponent 
than the present incumbent of the White House. ‘ The smaller 
the armed force of the world,’ says Mr. Hoover, ‘ the less will 
armed force be left in the minds of men as an instrument of 
national policy.’ This statement will suffice to show the fear 
widely entertained in America that in the struggle to persuade 
Great Britain to accept parity navalism might come to exert an 
undue influence on American affairs. It explains why the United 
States has wished to work out parity on a lower level than has 
hitherto been acceptable to Great Britain. 

It has yet to be demonstrated that the Senate is in a disarma- 
ment frame of mind. Indeed, it is difficult to judge whether the 
Senate is in harmony with the trend of Mr. Hoover’s conversa- 
tions. But Mr. Hoover has an advantage over Mr. Wilson in that 
the Senate is mainly of his political faith. It was always felt that 
he would be a ‘ strong man ’ President, but it was not anticipated 
that he would be as politically astute as he has proved to be. So 
far he has not aroused personal animosities, which, as was shown 
in Wilson’s time, may reduce to near-anarchy a system of govern- 
ment which depends for its functioning on constant personal 
adjustment between the two treaty-making bodies. Of the two 
bodies the President has at present more public support. The 
prestige which in the last decade the Senate has lost by its 
obstructionism has reverted to the President. ‘ It was thoroughly 
demonstrated in Mr. Coolidge’s time,’ observed the New York 
Times recently, ‘ that, as between Congress and the President, the 
preponderant public sympathy goes to the latter.’ This is truer 
to-day than it was in Mr. Coolidge’s time. Mr. Hoover is uniquely 
the people’s choice as a candidate for the Presidency and as a 
President. Public opinion may be a treacherous reed to rely 
upon, but it is influential in American foreign affairs when these 
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are concerned with clear-cut issues. It exerted an influence two 
years ago when Mexican-American relations were drifting into war. 
About the same time it stirred the State Department into action 
to prevent America from siding with a reprisals policy against 
China. It persuaded the Senate to accept the Pact of Paris. 

No change is already so apparent between the Coolidge and the 
Hoover Administration, as the Washington correspondent of T/:z 
Times takes frequent occasion to testify, as that which shows the 
present Administration ready to accept the responsibility of its 
pre-eminent position in world affairs. This responsibility, in Mr. 
Hoover’s words, is to clothe the Pact of Paris with action, to make 
it effective enough to reduce armaments to the police level. Does 
Mr. Hoover’s attitude foreshadow a move in the direction of 
recognising parity of responsibility in upholding as well as declar- 
ing peace? It is premature to essay an answer, but it may be 
significant that the problem of the Freedom of the Seas seems to 
have dropped out of sight in the present discussions. It would 
throw into relief the growing world tendency to think in terms of 
‘public’ wars and the present tendency of America to think in 
terms of ‘ private’ wars. And ‘ public’ wars provide for an 
accession to, not a diminution of, belligerent rights. The real 
problem, then, is one of naval function. The danger of an Anglo- 
American clash is not averted by parity, even of reduced navies, 
but by the possible difference in function when the British Navy 
is acting as a naval policeman and the American navy is waging 
neutrality by asserting its right to trade with the outlaw. 

Though the United States so far stands aloof from sanctions, 
it: has set its hand to an instrument which remains to be made 
effective by some kind of sanctions, naval or economic. To make 
it effective enough to reduce navies to the police level more power 
must be conceded to international authority, either expressed or 
implied, in ad hoc consultation. Already several proposals are 
before the Senate which would complete the Kellogg Pact by 
taking part in coercive measures against peace-breakers. What- 
ever remnant of neutral thinking the American Senate may seek 
to maintain, it would be logical to suppose that the public opinion 
which carried through the Kellogg Pact would be under no com- 
punction about naming a violating State. This in itself would 
embroil American diplomacy beyond the embroilment of con- 
sultation with the other signatories whenever peace is broken. 
The Kellogg Pact should therefore be regarded as a constitutional 
way round the hiatus between Europe and America created by 
the Senate’s rejection of the League Covenant, which, in Wilson’s 
words, was to leave the world without neutrals. 


HERBERT B. ELLIsTON. 
New York. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND SEA 
POWER 


III. A Navat VIEw 


NOMINAL parity in capital ships with the United States was 
established by the Washington Treaty. Now Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has negotiated an agreement with the American 
President in accordance with which the British Fleet will have 
only fifty cruisers. This number compares, on the one hand, 
with 114 cruisers which we possessed in 1914 and found inade- 
quate for our world-wide responsibilities; and, on the other, 
with seventy-two cfuisers which the Sea Lords of the Admiralty 
declared emphatically as recently as the abortive Geneva Con- 
ference of two years ago represented the minimum compatible 
with the strategic needs of the British Empire.1 Of the fifty 
cruisers, twelve or more will be refitting or refuelling at any 
given moment, and of the remainder, according to Lord Jellicoe, 
twenty-five will be acting as ‘ eyes and ears’ of the battle fleets, 
leaving at most thirteen for duty on the trade routes, extending 
to 80,000 miles, over which undefended ships pass carrying our 
food and raw materials, as well as the trade of the whole Empire, 

As a part of the cruiser bargain the Prime Minister has 
received an assurance of American support of the British pro- 
posal, originally made at the Washington Conference, that 
submarines shall be banned—a proposal which, it is known, 
neither Japan, France, Italy, nor indeed any of the lesser Powers, 
will accept ; so American concurrence in our view is really of 
little importance. There is reason to fear that he has also 
conceded something of the sovereign rights of the British Fleet 
in deference to the American theory of the ‘ Freedom of the 
Seas,’ which would deny to naval power the liberty of action 
accorded to armies—namely, that of cutting off essential war 
supplies from a belligerent. What has been decided as to the 
provision of the base at Singapore and the maintenance of other 
British bases overseas, such as those in the West Indies, has not 


1 It was the insistence of the British Government on this minimum which 
led to the failure of the Conference. 
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yet been revealed, but it is possible that other concessions have 
been made of which we shall hear in due course. 

There is still much doubt as to exactly what the Prime 
Minister has surrendered, but he has evidently been engaged in 
acts of surrender from the opening of his negotiations. Official 
statements have been issued as to what has been said in the 
course of successive ‘ conversations’ held in various out-of-the-way 
places and shrouded in secrecy, but these statements are mainly 
notable by reason of what they conceal. The only definite 
revelation of importance which has been made is that the British 
Fleet is to have less than half as many cruisers as proved in- 
sufficient during the Great War. 

In these circumstances the British peoples throughout the 
world, the children of sea power, are expected to hail Mr. 
MacDonald as a heaven-sent negotiator. It is an unexampled 
situation when a Prime Minister, with no majority in the country 
or in Parliament, can bargain away any part of our sea heritage 
of a thousand years, and that Prime Minister the man who in 
the Great War for liberal civilisation would not, on his. own 
confession, have permitted the British Fleet to fire a shot. A 
declared pacifist, he has been engaged, behind a smoke-screen, 
in manceuvres the effect of which must be to lower the strength 
and prestige of the British Fleet, if not to rob it of its rights in 
time of war, as well as to humiliate the British Empire, which, 
as Gladstone said, is ‘ incurably maritime.’ 

The characteristic sporting spirit of the nation dictated that 
‘Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues should have fair play, 
especially as they had no majority in the House of Commons. 
That was right and proper. The King’s Government had to be 
carried on. Has not that sentiment been carried too far? Mr. 
MacDonald has been depicted as a hero going forth on a hazardous 
mission of his own choice, whereas he has merely done, and that 
maladroitly, as events will show, what his predecessor intended 
to do—discuss with the President of the United States ways 
and means of co-operation with a view to stabilising the peace 
won at so great a cost by the Allies and cemented in the Peace 
Treaty at Versailles. We had, and have, no quarrel with the 
United States. The atmosphere was more friendly than for 
many years when the General Election took place. There was 
no excuse for Mr. MacDonald’s melodramatic flight across the 
Atlantic. As Mr. Hoover has explained, in commenting on the 
conversations with the Prime Minister, ‘ we, fortunately, have 
no controversies between our countries to be settled; we are 
therefore able to discuss our mutual problems in the long- 
distance view and solely in the broad aspect of human welfare 
in the largest sense.’ The President has also pointed out that 











he and Mr. MacDonald had been able to carry on their conversa- 
tions ‘ without circumlocution and in absolute frankness, with a 
recognition of the point.of view of both sides.’ 

The visit to the United States was made as sensational as 
possible—in fact, ‘a stunt.’ The Prime Minister would no doubt 
have been a successful actor or advertising agent if he had not 
chosen politics as a career, but he is too much of a sentimentalist 
and sensationalist to be the ambassador of the British peoples. 
He loves the limelight too much. No sooner had he gone to 
Downing Street than he suggested that there existed rivalry 
between the British and American peoples on naval affairs can- 
cerous and deep-seated, and that if he could reach an. agreement 
on the naval issues the peace of the world would be promoted. 
If the latter suggestion be examined, what does it amount to? 
Are armaments the cause of war? There were more frequent 

_ wars in the world long before what we know as armaments were 
invented than in modern times, as readers of the Old Testament 
and of ancient history know. Armaments do not make wars; 
they determine the character of belligerent acts and nothing 
more. Men have fought with the most elementary and cheap 
weapons in, the past, even scythes and pruning-hooks, and if all 
navies and armies and air forces were abolished they would do 
so again. The limitation of armaments is desirable mainly on 
economic grounds, but also because modern warfare has become 
so devastating in its effects. The bomb-dropping aeroplane and 
the use of poison gas, as well as the increase of armies which may 
act as the Germans acted in Belgium, suggest horrors which all 
men-would banish if they could by international.agreement. But 
naval warfare, apart from the employment of submarines against 
peaceful and defenceless merchant shipping, which the civilised 
world has condemned, is a clean business, and navies are relatively 
cheap. 

In face of these considerations the only progress which has 
been made towards the limitation of armaments has been in 
connexion with navies. The armies of the world are larger than 
ever and better armed—an immense source of expense ; the air 
forces have been expanded and are still being expanded, increased 
attention being devoted to bomb-dropping; and all necessary 

“preparations have been made for the manufacture of poison gas. 

It is in these circumstances that attention has been concentrated 
on the limitation, not of armaments generally, but of naval 
armaments exclusively—the primary defence of the British 
peoples, but the secondary defence of practically all other nations, 
except Japan, which enjoys a far larger measure of maritime 
isolation than we do. 

Has Mr. Ramsay MacDonald borne in mind during the naval 
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manceuvres in which he, as a pacifist, has been engaged certain 
facts which have a direct bearing on his bargaining? . The 
United States, Japan, France, and Italy are spending far more on 
their fleets than they were in 1913-14, or indeed at any previous 
period in their histories, in spite of the Washington Convention.’ 
The following figures, vouched for by the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, are significant : 












U.S.A. 











(dollars).* (yen).* 
Expenditure, 1913-14 139,682,186 96,445,592 
meme 1924-25 : 323,940,513 248,458,182 
ted expenditure, 1929-30. 372,981,247 269,116,855 

France Italy 

(francs) .* (lire).* 
Expenditure, 1913-14 461,000,000 309,086,000 
Expenditure, 1924-25 , 1,168,962,125 1,012,589,35° 
Estimated expenditure, 1929-30. 2,752,251,642 1,232,432,6030 






* At the rates current at the time. 


Those are remarkable statistics, with an important bearing 
on current naval discussions. These maritime countries are all 
spending more money on their fleets than before the war—the 
United States upwards of two and a half times as much. Have 
these figures been brought to the notice of President Hoover ? 
Have the other naval Powers, which have been invited to the 
London Naval Conference in January next, volunteered any 
explanation of this growth of naval expenditure ? 

On the other hand, what is the British record? The British 
Fleet emerged from the war supreme as no navy before had ever 
been supreme, having fulfilled its mission in defending liberal 
civilisation, and in succeeding years its strength has been reduced, 
by unmethodical stages, in response to political pressure, national 
and international. Since the end of the war British men-of-war 
aggregating 2,160,000 tons have been scrapped. As to the per- 
sonnel, provision is made in the Navy Estimates for the present 
year for 46,200 fewer officers and men than in 1914. Turning to 
the financial side of our naval problem, the expenditure on the 
British Fleet, making due allowance for the difference in the value 
of money, is now less by 27,500,000/. than it was in 1914, although, 
in the first place, the non-effective vote for retired pay, etc., has 
been increased by 5,500,000/., owing, in large measure, to the 
influence of the Great War; and, in the second place, provision 
has had to be made for supplementing the contributions made 
by New Zealand, the Malay States, and Hong Kong towards the 


* Mr. Winston Churchill has remarked: ‘I sometimes wonder if the 
Washington Naval Pact has not done as much harm as good.’ 
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creation of the new naval base at Singapore. So vigorously has 
the pruning-knife been employed on the Fleet itself, as well as 
its dockyards and bases, that the entire cost now represents only 
6-9 per cent. of the total national budget, whereas in 1914 the 
charges amounted to 24-5 per cent.* Did the Prime Minister, 
disdaining to have with him in America either a Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty or a member of the Naval Staff, draw any such facts 
from the pigeon-holes at the Admiralty before he left on his naval 
manoeuvres ? 

In this connexion a side-issue arises which it is not easy to 


discuss in view of the recent inquiry in the United States. The: 


industrial loss we have suffered owing to the reduction of the 
Fleet is usually overlooked. It involves less coal being used for 
making steel, less steel for engines and ships’ plates, as well as 
armour and guns ; and less of everything which goes to make a 
man-of-war habitable. There is no possible compensation for most 
of the workers rendered idle, because, like the plants they control, 
they are unsuited to any other employment. Has Mr. MacDonald 
any conception of what the reduction of the British Fleet has 
already involved industrially ? In view of the Shearer inquiry, 
this is a delicate subject, but in this country at least there has 
been no suggestion of propaganda by shipbuilders, gun manu- 
facturers or armour makers in favour of a strong British Fleet. 
They have remained silent, though they and their workers have 
been the victims of the limitation movement. The reduction of 
the British Fleet has added thousands of men to the great army 
of unemployed. British orders have not been forthcoming, 
industry has got out of its stride, and foreign orders, which used to 
come to this country, have been lost, as is illustrated by the recent 
success of an Italian firm in tendering recently for Greek destroyers, 
by the success of the Italians in securing naval orders from 
Argentina, Turkey, and Paraguay (old British customers), and the 
extent to which the Americans have succeeded in the same sphere. 

Why were naval discussions with the United States initiated ? 
That is an abiding mystery. It was never the practice of the 
Admiralty in the past to take account of the American fleet in 
considering the provision to be made for the maintenance of the 
British Fleet. Why should any change of policy have been 
adopted, since the strategic needs of the British and American 
peoples are so entirely dissimilar? There is no parity in naval 
responsibilities, so why should there be any parity in naval 
strength ?* The British Empire, embracing nearly one-quarter 

* The corresponding figures for the United States and Japan are 8°5 per 
cent. and 14°9 per cent. respectively. 

* Successive British Governments have always declared that the United 


States has liberty to build as many ships as desired, without offence to this 
country. 
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of the land surface of the globe, is widely distributed; it is 
essentially maritime because its highways are the sea; it is 
inhabited by upwards of 500,000,000 people, to whose liberty and 
wealth, in the last analysis, naval force furnishes the first line of 
defence. On the other hand, the United States is of a relatively 
much smaller area and it is very compact ; it is self-sufficient and 
could exist in comfort for an indefinite period without sea-borne 
supplies ; its essential means of communication consist of rail- 
ways, and not ships ; and the American population is about one- 
quarter of that of the British Empire. 

These are considerations which ought not to be ignored when 
proposals for the further restriction of navies are considered, 
particularly in view of the fact that naval power is the antidote 
to military power—the shield against invasion—and that the 
land forces of every country represented at the Washington 
Conference in 1921 are far greater than they were before the war. 
Naval power is the first line of defence of the British peoples 
throughout the world, and the maintenance of an adequate fleet 
has secured them against the economic loss associated inevitably 
with any of the forms of compulsory military service adopted on 
the continent of Europe and elsewhere, withdrawing millions of 
men from productive industry. But for the British Fleet, the 
presumption is that conscription would have to be adopted in 
this island country, as well as in other parts of the Empire, 
for naval power, apart from its mission as the protector of our 
overseas supplies, is the antidote to military invasion in force 
from overseas ; and invasion in force, in spite of the development 
of air power, must remain a menace as long as other countries 
have troops and the ships in which to carry those troops overseas. 
We are a world Power by reason of our imperial commitments, 
but we are also a European Power, owing to our nearness to the 
continent of Europe, and the peril of invasion ® has not been 
banished, and cannot be banished so long as great conscript armies 
exist within a few hours’ steaming of our shores. 

There was never any suggestion of rivalry between the British 
and American fleets until the politicians on both sides of the 
Atlantic pushed the experts aside and, without any knowledge of 
naval affairs and with little enough apparently of world politics, 
began talking of competitive shipbuilding. We have never indulged 
in competitive shipbuilding with the United States, and have 
repeatedly stated that, whatever ships the Americans might 
build, we should never do so. It has never been any concern of 
ours what ships were built for the American navy. That has been 
a matter for Congress, free and unfettered by European or other 


5 Not to mention the danger of interruption of our essential supplies in the 
‘ Narrow Seas ’ as well as in more distant seas, 
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entanglements, to decide. So long as our naval problems were 
left in the hands of the Sea Lords, there was no more idea of 
limiting the freedom of the Americans than of the Americans 
dictating to this country what number of ships should be built 
and maintained by us. It has served the interests of pacifists 
in this country and certain American shipbuilders and others, 
the employers of Mr. Shearer in the United States, to foment 
trouble—the former in order to economise on the Fleet in order to 
provide further ‘ doles,’ and the latter in the hope of securing work 
which in normal circumstances would never have come to them. 

In the last analysis, one question will have to be answered. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, when Foreign Secretary, affirmed that 
war between the British and American peoples was ‘ unthinkable.’ 
The American President and Mr. MacDonald have reiterated that 
declaration with increased emphasis. In those circumstances, 
why the talk of a ‘ yardstick ’ being applied as a means of measure- 
ment to the two fleets? Nations which have no intention of 
fighting each other can have no interest in the armaments each 
maintains. Navies are, of all forms of armament, the most 
innocent, for battleships and cruisers cannot leave the sea and 
invade territory ; they cannot raze towns and villages, harassing 
and even slaughtering the inhabitants, as armies have done and 
may do again, and as air forces with their bombs may do in the 
future. Naval power has, in the main, been used in promoting 
civilisation and in protecting the freedom of nations. Has the 
Prime Minister ever read any of the works of the greatest naval 
historian the United States has produced? Admiral Mahan, 
writing of the gradual yet perpetual process by which a higher 
civilisation impinges on a lower, has described the influence 
which the British Fleet has exerted : 

Why do English innate political conceptions of popular representative 
government, of the balance of law and liberty, prevail in North America 
from the Arctic circle to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific? Because the command of the sea at the decisive era belonged 
to Great Britain. In India and Egypt administrative efficiency has 
taken the place of a welter of tyranny, feudal struggle, and bloodshed, 
achieving thereby the comparative welfare of the once harried populations. 
What underlies this administrative efficiency? The British Navy 
assuring, in the first instance, British control instead of French, and 
thereafter communication with the home country, whence the local power, 
without which administration everywhere is futile. What, at the moment 
the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed, insured beyond peradventure the 
immunity from foreign oppression of the Spanish-American colonies in 
their struggle for independence ? The command of the sea by Great 
Britain, backed by the feeble navy, but imposing strategic position of 
the United States, with her swarm of potential commerce-destroyers, 
which a decade before had harassed the trade of even the mistress of the 
seas. 
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The British Navy has been the consistent champion of civil 
and national liberty, as the histories of Italy, Greece, Belgium, 
and other countries, as well as the overseas sovereign States of 
the British Empire, attest. Why, then, should the British 
Fleet be regarded as an instrument of aggression by Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his friends? Has any nation any cause to fear the 
influence of British sea power? Has the United States? On 
that issue Mahan has written in no uncertain terms. ‘The 


United States cannot allow herself to be overpassed in pre- 
dominance of strength by any State except Great Britain,’ he 
said. That on the one hand. Admiral Mahan added that the 
endurance of peace between this country and the United States was 
‘as certain as anything in the future can be—much more certain 
than with any other of the great maritime States-of the world.’ 
On these grounds he urged that it would be ‘a mistaken policy 
for the United States to push Great Britain towards exhaustion 
by an attempt to rival her in a degree of naval strength of which 
we have no need; whereas her dependence on it is vital and 
cannot by her be neglected.’ 

What policy in reference to the Navy should we have followed 
if political and corrupt influences had not been at work, pro- 
ducing conditions in which we appear to have been manceuvred 
into a position whereby the strength of the British Navy is to be 
regulated substantially by the result of an agreement with the 
United States? Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle in a letter to 
The Times has explained the situation lucidly and succinctly. 


The conditions which should govern the strength of the British Navy 
differ radically from those governing the strength of the navy of any 
other nation. The great sea-highways are the internal lines of com- 
munication of the British Empire, and on their security depends our 
continued national existence. The assessment of the strength of the 
Navy, which constitutes the insurance of that security, depends upon a 
multitude of conditions which vary from year to year, Predominant 
among these conditions are the degree of probability of a quarrel with 
any of the sea Powers, and the naval strengths of such Powers. Sub- 
sidiary conditions, but conditions of almost equal importance, are the 
facilities for asserting sea power in the areas in which our lines of com- 
munication may be threatened, and the relative importance-to us of the 
sea routes in the respective areas. Such conditions cannot be a function of 
the naval strength of any one Power. 


As this officer has suggested—and there must be widespread 
agreement with him—both countries should preserve their 
freedom of action. Let the United States build and maintain 
a navy of such strength as she thinks fit, without criticism from 
us, and let us, giving full weight to every treaty and every 
agreement which may tend to lessen the probability of war, 
build and maintain a Navy of the strength we require. 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his exuberant optimism, after 
bargaining away a score or so of British cruisers and possibly 
much else, suggests that he has advanced the cause of peace, 
He may find that he has, on the contrary, done quite the reverse, 
even if reductions of navies meant peace. In the first place, 
we are the heirs of great sea traditions, and in course of time the 
British peoples will realise that they have been humiliated ; 
and, secondly, we have been, by implication, led into concurrence 
in manceuvres which cannot be pleasing to such trusted and 
friendly Powers as France, Italy, and Japan. There was, it 
may be presumed, no intention to offend these countries, but the 
fact is apparent that an agreement between two Powers has been 
negotiated as the basis of a Conference to which five Powers 
have now been invited. Obviously the forthcoming discussions 
have been prejudiced, for the British and American Governments 
must appear to be acting once more in a high-handed manner, 
as they acted at the Washington Conference. We must all trust 
that this ill-feeling on the part of friendly Powers will not be the 
bitter fruit of Mr. MacDonald’s activities. But in any event, 
the Prime Minister’s manceuvres have been at variance with all 
the principles on Which British Governments in the past, under 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury and Balfour, have acted. Can 
we imagine either of these statesmen playing the MacDonald 
véle? He has been weak where he should have been strong, 
conceding where he should have stood firm, and always the 
sentimentalist. We can only hope that too high a price will 
not have to be paid for his flamboyant follies when the British 
peoples awake. For, above all else, it would be a disaster if 
the bonds of friendship between this country and the United 
States were weakened, since world peace rests, first and last, on 
Anglo-American accord. 

The future of the peace of the world is not a matter of 
armaments, and least of all naval armaments; and armament 
wrangles, since the first Hague Conference, have been a fruitful 
source of suspicion and bitterness. Peace is a matter of inter- 
national friendship, springing from common ideals and purposes. 
Let the hearts of the nations be inclined towards peace, and the 
armaments problem—invasion perils, bomb-dropping and poison 
gas—will be solved, men of all races realising that war is a 
barbaric and cruel way of attempting to settle disputes, and 
that, as a rule, they settle nothing, leaving victor and vanquished 
defeated and impoverished. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 





‘SWARA]J’: INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


A REPLY 


THE October number of this Review opens with an article from 
Mr. Arthur Davies, who was Principal of the Law College of 
Madras from 1914-1927, entitled ‘Swaraj: India and the League 
of Nations.’ In this article Mr. Davies pleads that, as Great 
Britain and India are not likely to agree on the subject of Indian 
self-government, the dispute between them should be referred 
to the League of Nations. The idea has not emanated from 
Mr. Davies, but from an article contributed to the Hindu of 
Madras last March by Mr. C. Vijayaraghovachariya, of Salem. 
I do not question that that gentleman, who is an old Brahmin 
friend of mine, has honestly propounded this solution as a happy 
thought, and Mr. Davies has, with equal sincerity, been stirred 
by the brain-wave thus set in motion to espouse the suggestion. 
Mr. Davies’ article is moderately expressed, and might make an 
appeal to persons whose knowledge of Indian conditions is at 
the best superficial. The article will not, however, stand close 
examination, because it is such an obvious illustration of the 
fatal facility with which an idealist supposes that problems 
ignored are problems solved, and then proceeds to propound 
courses of action which would be unnecessary if these problems 
did not exist, and must be futile because they do. It is not that 
Mr. Davies does not perceive the difficulties ; he perceives them, 
but passes on to his recommendation as if they were not there. 
He begins by admitting that ‘ India’ in his article must be read 
as meaning only ‘ politically-minded vocal India, English- 
educated India.’ As the total of his ‘ India’ is less than 1 per 
cent. of the population, and as by no means all the English- 
educated are politically minded or vocal, but only a section of 
them, and that by no means all the most intellectual, this 
attitude connotes that the wishes and interests of over 99 per 
cent. of the population do not count. Again, perceiving, but not 
explicitly admitting, this last consideration, he leaves it an open 
question whether the welfare of the voiceless millions would or 
607 
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would not ‘ be more assured in the keeping of the alien Britisher 
than in that of the ambitious native politician.’ It may be an 
open question to Mr. Davies, but it is not an open question to 
the masses concerned, who have more trust in the British, alien 
though they be, than in the Indian politician. Indeed, the 
British are not nearly so alien in sympathy with these voiceless 
people as are the greater number of those who would gain the 
ascendancy if British control were withdrawn. If Mr. Davies 
were to study the opinions and actions of the Mahars of the 
west, the non-Brahmins and Sudras of Madras, the Namasudras 
of Bengal, and the Chamars of Upper India, his mind might not 
be quite so open on this subject as it is now. 

The writer of the article also leaves it an open question 
whether the National Congress really. represents the people at 
large, or whether the ‘ All-Parties Convention,’ which approved 
the Nehru Constitution, really represented all parties in the 
exiguous ‘ India’ to which he refers, or was just the work of a 
few ambitious lawyers. All these important questions which 
Mr. Davies asks, but does not stop to answer, are put aside as of 
no consequence. Mr. Davies does not seem to perceive that they 
are fatal to hjs main fecommendation. Ignoring all these points, 
he justifies his recommendation on three bases. 

First, that ‘the demand for Swaraj is so widespread and 
genuinely insistent that its thorough satisfaction is essential to 
the solution of the problem.’ 

Second, that no solution propounded by the Simon Commission 
or the British Parliament will be accepted by his ‘ India.’ 

Third, that these things being so, an arbiter between them is 
necessary, and that such an arbiter can be found only in the 
League of Nations. 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Davies just for a moment in his 
assumption that things which are paramount factors can safely 
be left out of our calculations, and examine whether even on 
this unreal basis the proposed remedy is feasible, and if so, whether 
it is likely to be efficacious. A solitary point in the whole case 
upon which Mr. Davies can lean is the fact that India, in common 
with the great Dominions, though she is not self-governing, has 
been admitted to the membership of the League as an integral 
part of the British Empire. Her position is undoubtedly 
anomalous in this respect. India (by which I do not mean Mr. 
Davies’ ‘ India’) rendered great services in the war, and these, 
together with her numerical importance in the population of the 
world, backed up by Mr. Montagu’s idealism, were the principal 
factors in her admission into the League’s constitution. 

Mr. Davies in the course of his consideration as to the means 
by which India’s case could be brought before the League in the 
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first instance leads his readers up some blind alleys. He leaves 
them there, and proceeds himself to travel up another path with 
the same result. For example, he finds an analogy (which he 
admits to be ‘ rough and dangerously inaccurate ’) in a suggestion 
that India should be regarded as an ‘A’ mandated territory, 
and Great Britain as the League’s Mandatory. In other words, 
India is to be put into the category of a State which is under 
no recognised sovereignty, but, being incapable of self-govern- 
ment, has to be committed to the care of a competent Power, 
which is answerable to the League for the manner in which it 
fulfils its mandate. Neither would Great Britain agree to 
divesting herself of the sovereignty over India, nor would Indian 
Swarajists relish coming before the League as petitioners ex 
hypothest, unfit for self-government. Having got us into this 
position, Mr. Davies realises that the League might hesitate to 
intervene even if India made the application, and he goes on to 
flirt with another suggestion, ¢.g., that another member of the 
League, such as China or Persia, might be cajoled by India, as 
a sort of next friend, to bring her case before the League. He 
does not himself seem to like this method, and passes on to a 
vague suggestion that a body like the National Congress might 
make a direct application for which he thinks an analogy might 
be found. 

This method of access, however, he speedily abandons. He 
then proceeds to fall back upon the proposal that Great Britain 
should herself refer her difficulties regarding India to the League, 
‘not as a matter of obligation, nor even merely as a magnanimous 
gesture, but in accordance with wise and far-seeing policy.’ 
Mr. Davies apparently expects every reader to recognise without 
proof that the policy which he commends is ‘ wise and far-seeing.’ 
Obviously, unless it can be demonstrated beyond all doubt to 
fall within this description, his entire case breaks down. Pre- 
sumably, if Great Britain herself puts the case to the League, 
she must be bound by the League’s decision. She must stand 
self-confessed of failure to govern her own territory, and ready 
to divest the King of his sovereignty over India if the League 
thinks that that is the only way in which ‘ India’s ’ demand can 
receive ‘ thorough satisfaction.’ On the other hand, what is 
India’s position to be? Suppose that the League decided that 
India was not fit for self-government, and should continue under 
Great Britain’s control, what possible guarantee is there that 
Mr. Davies’ ‘ India’ would accept that decision any more than 
it will accept a decision of the British Parliament? The 
American, the Swede, and the German, whom Mr. Davies visualises 
as deputed by the League to serve on a joint Commission of 
Inquiry, would merely in their turn become the target of oo 
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abuse, as being prejudiced white people who took the side of the © 
European against Asiatic races. Finally, when he has finished 
with all his suggestions, he propounds the solution that two 
steps should be taken, the first to give India real equality as a 
member of the League, and the second to give her real self- 
government. It would seem to most people that the second 
step must be a condition precedent to the first. This difficulty 
Mr. Davies ignores, but he proceeds to conciliate ‘ India’s’ 
ambition by pointing out that the League, in determining how 
these steps are to be carried out with the greatest efficacy and 
rapidity, will concede that India’s voice is not merely given the 
equality accorded to every other nation, but will, because she is 
the party most concerned, predominate, and ‘ under the League’s 
unanimity rule’ India would be free to ‘ exercise her veto on 
objectionable proposals.’ In other words, the Swarajists’ voice 
would prevail if there was anything in the League’s decision 
which they considered open to objection. There are other 
points of difficulty to which Mr. Davies does not refer; for 
example, such a reference by Great Britain would constitute a 
very awkward precedent for all those Powers, such as France, 
Italy or Holland, with large overseas territories, who might on 
this precedent find themselves expected to submit to the judgment 
of the League their management of countries like Algeria, 
Tripoli, or Java. The mere registration of the Irish Treaty in 
the League’s archives, or the settlement of the dispute between 
Sweden and Finland in regard to the Aaland Islands, can afford 
no possible precedent for India. 

Not being a jurist, I must leave it to others to argue on the 
interpretation of the clauses of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations ; but to the ordinary person Mr. Davies would seem 
to be a convinced idealist, one of those with whom the wish is 
father to the thought, and with whom the most solid obstacle 
can be waved aside with a magic wand. ‘ The world is one,’ 
says Mr. Davies, using one of those hyperboles of speech beloved 
of enthusiastic leader writers. Not merely is the world not one, 
but India is not one, as imagined by Mr. Davies. The creation 
of the League of Nations itself represents a laudable effort to 
seek peace and ensue it just because the world is not one, but 
consists of a great number of nations, whose economic rivalries 
and national pride are constantly in conflict, and ‘ rough and 
dangerous analogies,’ as Mr. Davies calls them, are more likely 
to produce strife than to allay it. Even supposing these analogies 
were applied, Great Britain would be mad to assume the réle 
of a Mandatory of the League in respect to India. She had 
much better abandon India altogether than put herself at the 
mercy of Indian intrigue at Geneva. Also the ‘ India’ of Mr. 
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Davies would never agree to the humiliation of becoming a 
mandated territory. As to the League, it would certainly have 
to enlarge its secretariat in order to deal with the torrent of 
complaints that would be received from the ingenious lawyers of 
the National Congress. 

The proposal is not justified, because ‘ India’ is not India. 
It is not feasible, because the League cannot interfere in dis- 
sensions inside the circumference of the British Commonwealth 
and the King’s Dominions across the seas, and even if it were 
feasible it would not be efficacious. If Great Britain cannot 
find a solution of the Indian question with all her experience of 
governing India, how is it possible for the League to find a 
solution either acceptable to both sides, or enforceable if not 
accepted by one or the other? Even on this last point Mr. 
Davies is vague, for he says, ‘while the broad result of 
reference to the League would undoubtedly, and, as I think, 
rightly, be to introduce new consultants, prime responsibility 
would still remain with Great Britain.’ Prime responsibility for 
what? For carrying out the directions of the League, or for 
maintaining law and order, or for the peaceful progress of those 
320,000,000 of human beings? Great Britain may find herself 
getting all the kicks, and the Swarajists all the halfpence, if 
indeed, after the turmoil, there are any halfpence left to divide 
and any Swarajists among whom to divide them. Obviously to 
introduce the League into the dispute ‘is to introduce new 
consultants.’ But beyond that we have only Mr. Davies’ 
optimistic assurances to depend upon that both his ‘ India’ and 
India would live happily ever after. The security seems hardly 
good enough. 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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RAISING THE SCHOOL AGE 


THE Government has announced its intention of ‘ raising the 
school age’ from fourteen to fifteen as from April 1, 1931. The 
natural meaning of this declaration is that as from that date 
(a) the statutory provisions which require the attendance of children 
at school and prohibit or restrict their employment will be read as 
if the age of fifteen were substituted for the age of fourteen, and 
will apply universally and simultaneously to all children (except 
those who have already left school or become exempt under the 
existing law), and (0) that it will be the duty of all local education 
authorities to provide efficient and suitable education for all 
children so required to attend school. 

It is possible that when it comes to the pinch (a) may be 
postponed or diluted in various ways, but whether its requirement 
is absolute or qualified, rigid or elastic, its justification will depend 
in the first instance on the prospect that (b) can be fulfilled and 
subsequently on its actual fulfilment. In this matter the Govern- 
ment has to act through the agency of local authorities and also 
voluntary schools and training colleges, and if they cannot or 
cannot be made to implement the Government’s declaration the 
measure will be either ineffectual or inhuman. It is also generally 
recognised that, in order to justify (a), adequate and equitable 
provision must be made for maintenance allowances to mitigate 
hardship to parents whose children are debarred from obtaining 
employment till they are fifteen. 

I do not propose to discuss the general ‘ previous question ’ 
whether it is desirable in the public interest to compel all the 
nation’s children, whatever their capacity, circumstances or 
prospects, to stay at school till they are fifteen. The extension 
of opportunity for talented or specially promising children 
wherever they are found commands universal assent, and most 
people would agree that it would be a good thing for the country if 
a much larger proportion of the nation’s ordinary children could 
be persuaded or helped to stay at school till fifteen or sixteen, or 
even longer. But to extend the period of compulsory schooling 
for all children and defer the commencement of earning by 
another year is both socially and economically a major operation. 
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It is literally one which ‘comes home,’ and means a great dis- 
turbance in the habits and domestic economy of the ‘ common 
people.” It must justify itself to them by actually giving their 
children something which they will recognise as worth having. 
The ordinary parent is a good deal of a realist, and his thoughts 
and ways are not those of the excellent Workers’ Educational 
Association. Those who now make sacrifices to keep their 
children at school till fifteen or longer do so largely in the belief 
that it will pay in the long run, not only in the imponderables of 
character, enlightenment and culture, but in cash, because it will 
start their children ahead of the others, and give them a chance 
of better paid and more secure employment, in a society which 
is likely to remain competitive for some time. When all children 
are educated up to fifteen their parents cannot be comforted by 
the prospect of material advantage, unless, as some expect, the 
wage standard for all young persons of fifteen rises. Those who 
do not ‘go one better’ by keeping their children at school till 
sixteen must be convinced that at all events they will get some- 
thing which will make them better, happier, and more useful. 
But, whether they are convinced or not, those who are responsible 
for imposing on them this new obligation must make sure that 
at the date when it is imposed it will be really and substantially 
profitable to them. It is generally admitted that under existing 
arrangements the education of children between eleven and 
fourteen is not nearly as profitable as it ought to be. The 
authorities, central and local, are now trying hard to make it more 
profitable, and the ordinary parent might be excused for thinking 
that they had better finish that job before they tackle the much 
larger job of making public education profitable for all children 
up to fifteen. 

The ordinary British parent is very inarticulate until he is 
faced with something he, or rather she, does not like. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who claims ‘ the acquiescence and support of prac- 
tically all the workers,’ and that ‘a large majority of the parents 
voted in favour of the change at the General Election,’ may find 
that the temper of the home is very different from that of the 
platform or the polling station, and that many of them will not 
drink gladly or peacefully from the cup of compulsion when it is 
actually held to their lips. It took many years to get the age of 
obligatory schooling effectively raised to fourteen, and even now 
the requirement that a child shall stay at school till the end of the 
school term in which he reaches the age of fourteen is resented, and 
some authorities have tried to evade it and conciliate the parents 
by creating a number of artificial school terms. 

The last great Education Act of 1918 permitted the raising of 
the school age by local bye-law, and some six authorities have 
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made such a bye-law, though they have in practice qualified it by 
a liberal dispensation of exemptions and used it largely to keep. 
children at school till they get suitable employment rather than to 
keep them out of employment altogether. That Act also con- 
templated a large extension of facilities for advanced elementary 
and secondary education for all children capable and desirous of 
profiting by them. But the chief enthusiasm which it embodied 
was for a combination of ‘ earning and learning,’ an arrangement 
which would allow the majority of children to make a start in life 
at the age of fourteen, but would require them to attend day 
continuation schools for a certain number of hours a year up to the 
age of sixteen, and thus keep them under school influence, prevent 
them from forgetting what they had learnt, and help them to go 
on learning. This scheme had a brief and experimental life. It 
soon fell on evil days of retrenchment, and under pressure of 
economy was dropped by the authorities, including London and 
Birmingham, who had given effect to it. The idea, once acclaimed 
as so fruitful, was put into cold storage, and its champions have 
not been able to take it out again. They have indeed been almost 
silenced by the new slogan of ‘ Secondary education for all.’ 

A good deal of progress was made under the Act of 1918 in 
providing advanced elementary education by transferring the 
more promising children over eleven to selective central schools, 
and in Manchester this method is still being developed with 
conspicuous success. In 1925 the Board of Education was 
exhorting the local education authorities to reorganise their 
elementary schools by grouping as far as possible all the children 
over eleven in senior schools, whether selective or non-selective, 
and giving them a fresh start with alternative curricula and 
courses which would carry them on satisfactorily to the age of 
fourteen, or the age of fifteen or even sixteen, if they were willing 
to stay. The concentration of all the older children in separate 
schools was regarded as a step essential to secure their classifica- 
tion and instruction according to their several capacities and 
aptitudes. But at the end of 1926 the Board’s Consultative 
Committee, which had been asked to inquire into ‘ the organisa- 
tion, objective, and curriculum of courses of study suitable for 
children who will remain in full-time attendance at schools other 
than secondary schools up to the age of fifteen,’ interpreted its 
reference generously and produced a Report on the Education of 
the Adolescent known as the Hadow Report, which has been 
hailed as heralding a new era and a revolution in English educa- 
tion. For purposes of practical reform it endorsed the Board's 
policy of transferring all the senior children in elementary schools 


at the age of eleven plus to schools or departments organised 
specifically as senior schools, and, though the senior school for 
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selected children was not ruled out, the efforts of the local autho- 
rities have naturally been directed to the establishment of non- 
selective senior schools, an administrative business of great 
magnitude and difficulty. But for the enthusiast the chief 
feature of the Report was the claim that the senior or post-primary 
school should be treated as providing ‘ secondary ’ education, that 
in respect of accommodation, equipment, and staffing it should 
approximate to the well-established type of secondary school, and 
that it should be planned so as to provide as from 1932 for all 
children up to the age of fifteen, with an eye on its future exten- 
sion to sixteen, on the basis of obligatory attendance, and be 
dignified by the new name of ‘ modern school,’ while the secondary 
school of the present type would be rechristened with the name of 
‘grammar school.’ ‘ The workers of the country,’ we have been 
told by Mr. Tawney, one of the signatories of the Report, ‘ demand 
full-time secondary education for all normal children up to the age 
of sixteen.’ 

In England there is no definition of secondary education and 
no distinct line drawn between it and elementary education. 
The ‘ secondary school ’ is a definite type of school, the establish- 
ment of which was one of the Board’s chief achievements after 
1902. But it is not ‘end on’ to the elementary school or stage, 
and it is equally true to say that in its lower stages the secondary 
school provides ‘ elementary ’ education, and that in its upper 
stages the elementary school provides ‘ secondary’ education. 
But the course of the secondary school is longer, and is planned to 
carry all pupils on to at least the age of sixteen, and some on to 
eighteen and the universities or higher technical institutions, and 
includes at least one foreign language. The distinction between 
elementary and higher education is ultimately an administrative 
one, resting on the statutory distinction between the powers of 
boroughs and urban districts on the one hand, and the powers of 
county boroughs and county councils on the other. The former 
are confined to the field of elementary education given in ‘ public 
elementary schools’ under one set of regulations, and the latter 
exercise power in respect of elementary education and also in 
respect of ‘ education higher than elementary ’ under another set 
of regulations. The inconvenience of this arrangement has long 
been recognised, and the Hadow Report, undeterred by the ghost 
of Sir John Gorst’s ‘damned Bill’ of 1896, recommended that the 
smaller boroughs and urban districts should be stripped of all 
educational powers and the larger elevated to the position of 
complete education authorities with power over higher as well as 
elementary education. This would get rid of one statutory 


obstacle to the treatment of ‘ post-primary’ education as 
“secondary education’; but a great deal of further legislation 
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would be required to remove the ‘senior schools’ or ‘ modern 
schools’ from the statutory category of ‘ public elementary 
schools,’ which are hedged about by all sorts of statutory condi- 
tions deeply rooted in educational and denominational history, 
The public elementary system is a balanced system, and to take 
the ‘ post-primary schools’ and all the children over eleven out 
of it would be a big and upsetting business. 

The Hadow Report presented its plan as a step towards the 
attainment of high educational ideals—the provision of wider and 
better opportunity for the mass of the population, for the forming 
and strengthening of national character, the awakening and 
guiding of intelligence, especially on its practical side, and the 
training of the tastes which will fill and dignify leisure. The 
election literature of the Unionist Party struck a rather less 
lofty note. It properly emphasised the need for ‘a complete 
and balanced system of education,’ ‘ a coherent structure in which 
each phase would find its proper place.’ But it stigmatised the 
present system of elementary education as ‘ outworn,’ not so much 
because it was ineffective or incomplete, but because it rested on 
* antiquated social distinctions ’ and was a source of ‘ class pre- 
judice.’ ‘A youth’s School badge is his social label.’ It was 
suggested that by classifying post-primary education as ‘ higher’ 
education these social distinctions and prejudices could be 
obliterated. It was therefore announced that it was intended 
to remodel the national structure of education drastically in the 
interests of ‘ social unity’ by a great legislative enactment. It 
was claimed that ‘ the term elementary, with all the limitations 
the word connotes,’ was being abolished ; ‘ the label of elementary 
will in a few years’ time have disappeared from applicants for 
posts’; ‘as the term elementary dies out professional class dis- 
tinctions will go’; ‘the elementary system is being scrapped and 
the workers’ sense of inequality will disappear’; ‘ every child 
over eleven will have received an education secondary in type, and 
will therefore be in the same education category as the secondary 
and public school product.’ 

What form this great legislative enactment was to take has 
not been disclosed. But it is perhaps unlikely that the present 
Government will complicate its endeavours to raise the school age 
by ‘ scrapping the elementary system,’ an operation which would 
consume a good deal of parliamentary time. No doubt there is 
something in a name, and no doubt a simpler system of local 
authorities would facilitate the effective organisation of public 
education from top to bottom. But apart from finance and the 
problem of necessitous areas, which has not yet been satisfactorily 
dealt with, it can hardly be argued that the present authorities are 


incapable, if they are given time, of carrying popular post-primary 
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education on to the age of fifteen by a gradual process of improving 
and developing public elementary schools, 

And after all, the character and value to the community and 
individual of the education given in any class of schools depends 
on the work done in them by the teachers and scholars and the 
conditions under which they do their work. The reorganisation 
of elementary schools so as to give the teachers a better chance of 
teaching all the older scholars well, and teaching them for a longer 
time, whether they are bright or dull, bookish or non-bookish, 
boys or girls, urban or rural, is the thing that matters. To call 
the senior schools ‘modern secondary ’ schools will in itself make 
no difference to the actual quality or standard of the education 
given in them to the same children. It will certainly be no help 
to the employer if all applicants for jobs at the age of fifteen claim 
to have received ‘ secondary education.’ If, as is desirable, he 
does give the preference for good jobs to those who have the best 
educational qualifications, he will have a new difficulty in finding 
out what standard of education that claim represents. 

In the movement for raising the school age the argument 
that it would keep some 400,000 children off the labour market, 
lead to the substitution of adult for juvenile labour, and thus to 
such saving of unemployment funds as would cover a large part 
of the cost to public funds of an extra year’s schooling and the 
incidental maintenance allowances, has been much used. The 
total cost of raising the school age was recently put by the 
Economist at 10,000,000l. in the first year, rising to 15,000,000/. 
Other estimates range from 7,750,000/. to 11,250,0001. 

As regards the cost of maintenance allowances, none of the 
advocates of raising the school age have even outlined a scale or 
plan for their distribution. The champions of ‘ family allow- 
ances ’ will naturally press for an automatic scheme, but it may 
be assumed that, in spite of its obvious administrative difficulties, 
there will be discretion in their distribution and discrimination 
according to need. The Economist recently suggested that the 
cost might be anything from 4,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. a year, 
and Mrs. E. D. Simon has suggested 6,500,000/. on the average 
for 1931-5. 

As regards the saving on unemployment relief for adults which 
might be set off against the cost of raising the school age, Mr. 
Tawney in 1927 estimated it, on the supposition that one adult 
would be employed in place of two children, at 9,000,000/. a year. 
Only the other day a prominent educationist declared ‘ that 
the saving in out-of-work dole would be equivalent to the cost to 
the nation, about 10,000,000/., of the raising of the school age.’ 
All calculations as to the number of adults who might be 
-mployed in consequence of the non-employment of children 
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between the ages of fourteen and fifteen are obviously very pre- 
carious. Some of them do not take account of the difference 
between urban and rural areas or between boys and girls. In any 
case, for the immediate treatment of the unemployment problem, 
the effect of raising the school age may be disregarded, and there 
- is at present a wholesome tendency to discuss that step from the 
point of view of the children and on its own merits as a measure 
of public education rather than as a measure of industrial relief. 
This was the attitude of the Malcolm Committee, who strongly 
deprecated making such a change ‘ostensibly for educational 
reasons, but in fact to meet industrial difficulties.’ In its early 
days the present Government referred the question to a committee 
set up by Mr. J. H. Thomas, but later decided that ‘ the matter 
should be dealt with on educational grounds.’ Indeed, Mr. 
Thomas recently warned the Labour Party Conference ‘ not to 
assume that the raising of the school age would mean more 
employment ’ for adults. Anyhow, the figures put forward are 
so nebulous that their discussion would be unprofitable. When 
the Government produces its figures they are not very likely to 
show that the net cost is small, and its argument is more likely to 
be that, though the cost of its plan is large, it is well worth the 
money. 5 

The question of immediate interest is, at what future date 
can the conditions be actually fulfilled which will afford reason- 
able security to the parents that, from the beginning, the advan- 
tages of the extra year’s schooling to their children will outweigh 
the disadvantages of a deferred start in life and deferred earning ? 
The ‘appointed day’ is to be April 1, 1931, but the schools will 
not have to provide for .the first batch of children between 
fourteen and fifteen till September, and the whole new age group 
will not be in the schools till April 1932. 

The State in this matter has to use the agency of the local 
authorities, whose work is complicated and sometimes much em- 
barrassed by the ‘ dualsystem.’ The capacity of local authorities 
to carry through a big measure of reorganisation and develop- 
ment varies very greatly. The enthusiast is too prone to assume 
that what can be and perhaps has been done willingly in a favoured 
area can be done and required to be done in all other areas. A 
legislator who is in close touch with the conditions of local adminis- 
tration is less sanguine, less impatient, and less anxious to use 
imperatives and fix precise dates for obedience. 

It is generally agreed that the reorganisation of the elementary 
schools into senior and junior must precede the raising of the 
school age so that children over eleven shall not be taught in the 
same schools as children under eleven, but shall be collected into 
schools of their own of an improved type. Can this process of 
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reorganisation be completed by 1931? Still more, can it be 
carried so far in the course of 1931 as to provide accommodation, 
equipment, staff and suitable curriculum for an additional age group 
of over 400,000 children? And still more, can it be so extended 
as to provide in advance for 578,000 children in that age group in 
1934 and 627,000 in 1935? To compel children of fourteen to 
fifteen to attend overcrowded, badly-staffed and ineffectively 
organised schools would be a bad inauguration of ‘ secondary 
education for all.’ It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
period 1931-6 is a very inconvenient period, because, owing to the 
eccentricities of the birth rate, a ‘ bulge’ of senior children is 
passing up the schools, and reaches its peak in 1934, and then 
declines. If school places are not provided for all the children in 
the peak year, the schools will be badly overcrowded. If they 
are, many of them will become superfluous. 

The work of reorganising the schools is going on steadily but 
slowly. It sounds a simple enough thing to collect the junior 
children into one set of schools and the senior children into 
another, but in practice even this bodily redistribution of the 
children is a big administrative job, and often involves a mass 
movement. Of the 20,684 existing schools 11,413 are voluntary 
schools, and some 12,000 departments are in the rural parts of 
county areas. Even where the redistribution of children does not 
involve sending them from council to denominational schools or 
conversely, extension or alteration of buildings is often required 
which managers of voluntary schools are slow to undertake. 
There are still over 1000 out of 2113 ‘ blacklisted’ voluntary 
schools which have not been and are not being improved. In 
rural areas extended provision for canteens and drying clothes 
has to be made. Staffs have to be redistributed and arrangements 
made to prevent or mitigate hardship to teachers, and parochial 
and parental reluctances have to be dealt with. Parents’ strikes 
are not unknown. Where denominational interests are involved 
the process of negotiation may be lengthy and may lead to a dead- 
lock. Inrural areas with small and scattered schools the difficulty 
and cost of conveying and collecting senior children into fairly 
large groups is great, and even the Hadow Report recognised that 
we should for some time have to be content in a good many cases 
with ‘ senior classes ’ in ordinary schools. It is a big job to collect 
and fit into the classrooms of existing or new schools all the senior 
children from eleven to fourteen, and it will take the authorities 
much more than eighteen months from now to do it. Lord 
Eustace Percy has told us ‘ that there is not a single large city and 
hardly a single county where the work of reorganisation can be 
completed by 1931.’ Airy talk about the authorities being able 
to do it if they like or if they are forced is futile, and if they are in 
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the near future faced with the statutory obligation to provide for 
all children up to fifteen, some of them at all events may move, 
not faster but slower with the business of providing properly for 
the children up to fourteen. 

The provision or adaptation of accommodation, even for exist- 
ing senior children, is straining the resources of the voluntary 
denominational schools, and a new age group will mean a real 
crisis in the dual system. Must the voluntary schools fall out of 
the line of advance and lose their senior children, or can they 
be helped, on conditions acceptable to them and to Parliament, 
to keep their place in the line? The Board of Education has 
announced that expenditure by local education authorities 
incurred between September 1, 1929, and August 31, 1932, on 
building under ‘an approved scheme of reorganisation and 
development ’ will rank for grant at the rate of 50 per cent. 
instead of 20 percent. Lord Eustace Percy was not only prepared 
to help the managers of ‘ blacklisted ’ voluntary schools, but also 
contemplated a comprehensive revision of ‘ the financial relations 
between the State and voluntary bodies responsible for Church 
schools.’ What kind of plan he had in his mind he has not indi- 
cated, but a resettlement of the ‘ dual system ’ would be neither a 
small nor uncontroversial business, though we live in less contro- 
versial times than those of 1902-8. The present Government will 
perhaps find the business even less easy than the late Govern- 
ment, and some of its supporters may urge it to let the voluntary 
schools sink if they cannot swim. The authorities of the Church 
of England are anxious not to stand in the way, and the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on religious instruction may point out what 
the New Statesman calls ‘ avenues of conciliation.’ But in any 
case, even if a measure were passed by Christmas to help the 
voluntary schools out of public funds to do their share of the 
work, they could not get it done by 1931-2. If no help is given 
them, the local authorities will not be able in the same period to 
provide all the accommodation, even on the despised elementary 
standard. 

But having collected all the senior children and fitted them into 
suitable accommodation, their teaching has to be organised so as to 
‘ attract on its own merits’ before a new age group can be safely 
introduced. The new senior school has to do justice to all the 
children over a certain age, whether bookish or non-bookish, 
precocious or retarded, quick or slow. The curriculum must be 
differentiated for different kinds of children. The Hadow Report 
recognised that ‘abundant practical work’ must be provided 
‘ both because the pupils in their schools are likely in the nature of 
things to be predominantly of a practical rather than of a literary 
bent, and because the work in the last years of the course is 
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intended to lead naturally to the entry of the pupils into the world 
of business and industry.’ But the development of effective 
‘ practical’ instruction is far more difficult, especially in rural 
areas, than the development of ‘ literary ’ instruction, and cannot 
be rapid. Accommodation and equipment are expensive, and 
the problem of recruiting and training good ‘ instructors,’ whether 
by converting craftsmen into teachers or inoculating teachers with 
craftsmanship, is already vexatious. More practical instruction 
is being given, but it is not and cannot for some time be any- 
thing like up to the standard adequate for pupils up to the age 
of fifteen. 

An effective differentiation of curriculum and teaching, as 
between literary and practical, is not likely to be accomplished in 
eighteen months from now. Probably more progress will be 
made in organising lines of ‘ quick and slow traffic ’ for the quick 
and slow pupils of the same age in parallel or alternative classes, 
and probably the chief differentiation of curriculum will be on this 
basis. It is relatively easy to carry on the quick pupil for another 
year and give him or her something which will keep him interested 
and moving. But a large proportion of the senior chilcren will, 
owing to nature, nurture or adverse circumstances, be slow, and to 
keep them at school for another year until the art of keeping them 
interested and moving has been mastered and is ready to be 
applied by a sufficient corps of teachers would be not only futile 
but cruel. This work calls for special skill and keenness on the 
part of teachers, and some are doing it very well. But the neces- 
sary organisation and technique will still take some time to work 
out even for the children from eleven to fourteen. 

And in the end we come back to the teachers. What chance is 
there of increasing the corps sufficiently to take on an additional 
age group in the time allowed? It is not possible to estimate 
at all precisely the number of additional teachers required, but 
it has been put as high as 10,000, rising to 15,000 in 1935, and 
they certainly ought to be trained ‘certificated teachers,’ and 
half of them ought to be men. But in 1927-8 the ‘ wastage’ of 
certificated teachers was 6953, while the total number of students 
who completed courses of training of all kinds, whether in 
universities or ordinary training colleges, was only 7841, of 
whom only 2113 were men, and a good many of these would 
not enter service in elementary schools. And it takes two 
years to train a teacher, and it also takes good teachers to train 
him. We have still to get rid of 16,000 large classes with more 
than fifty pupils. There is obviously not the least chance of 
getting new trained teachers, and particularly men teachers, in 
time for a full additional age group in April 1932. According to 
their latest circular, the Board of Education ‘ do not think that 
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there should be any difficulty in obtaining a supply of suitable 
teachers which . . . cannot be overcome.’ They suggest the 
temporary retention or recall of married women teachers and 
the retention of teachers who would ordinarily retire on super- 
annuation. But the older boys will want men teachers, and in 
1927-8 there were only 653 certificated men teachers who were 
superannuated for age, and even if all of them were ‘ suitable’ 
they would not go far to fill the gap. The suitability of married 
women teachers to teach boys up to the age of fifteen is not 
obvious, and presumably they would be used to set free for that 
business some of the existing men teachers, who form only one 
fourth of the whole corps. There is bound to be a large aggre- 
gate deficiency of ‘suitable’ teachers, and this means either 
extensive dilution of the corps by unsuitable teachers or large 
classes or both. The Teacher's World in August regarded dilu- 
tion as inevitable, and the best it could hope for was a time 
limit. The introduction of a new class of ‘ apprentice ’ teachers 
has been suggested. A reform involving more large classes and 
a diluted corps of teachers would hardly commend itself either 
to parents or administrators. The belief expressed by the New 
Statesman that the thing can be done by 1931 ‘ without improvised 
or makeshift arrangements ’ seems a little sanguine. 

It is therefore pretty clear that if the school-leaving age is 
actually raised as from April 1, 1931, so that children who have 
not then left school shall be obliged to stay on till they are fifteen, 
there is bound to be a great mess. Reorganisation even for the 
children up to fourteen will not have been effectively completed, 
and neither the accommodation, nor the differentiated instruction, 
nor the teachers will be ready fora new age group. The enthusiast 
may shut his eyes or argue that it is better to have a mess for 
some years than allow any postponement. But the realist who is 
in touch with the mass of the ‘ common people ’ is less disposed to 
offer them as a present sacrifice to a future ideal. As the New 
Statesman rightly says, ‘ if it is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well,’ and if it cannot be done well it must be put off. 

If, therefore, the Government contemplates peremptory in- 
elastic legislation which definitely obliges all children who are in 
the schools on a certain day to stay there till they are fifteen in all 
areas simultaneously, it must fix a later date than 1931. An 
educational journal recently argued that the Government must 
legislate this session, because its tenure of life is so insecure. An 
adversary might not unreasonably reply that, if this is really so, 
the Government cannot fix an early date without laying itself 
open to the suspicion that it is not playing fair, since it will not 
have to find the money or face}thefunpopularity of enforcement 


or the embarrassment of finding its plan impracticable on the 
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appointed day. I am sure Sir Charles Trevelyan has no such 
underthought, and that he will not call a tune which is quite 
likely to be unpopular unless he honestly thinks it can be played 
and is prepared to pay the piper. 

I have discussed this matter perhaps too elaborately on the 
supposition that 1931 will be the real date of the change,. and 
perhaps I am flogging a dead horse. That date is quite imprac- 
ticable, and to force it on the parents and children would be 
absurd and cruel. But the hard facts are valid against even a 
considerably later date. Lord Eustace Percy’s policy was to 
follow ‘ a careful plan which would enable Parliament to act as it 
thought fit after 1933.’ This, of course, is of no use to the eager 
enthusiast or politician, and is denounced as a Fabian policy. 
But in refusing to ‘name the day ’ he was quite right. I would 
certainly not name one myself except very tentatively. My own 
experience and some study of educational history in this country 
convinces me that large reforms take a very long time to work out. 
The Hadow Report is not yet three years old. And an extra 
year’s compulsory schooling for the whole population is a very 
big thing, with its reactions upon the home, upon the voluntary 
schools, upon the teaching profession, and upon local and central 
finance and administration. I put the home first because it 
takes things as they are and does not talk and does not cry 


aloud till it is actually hurt through its children. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has the ambition of putting our nation 
‘at the head of the world in the matter of the school age.’ It 
is no ignoble ambition, but he is much more likely to realise it, 
or see it realised, if he is not in a hurry. If he is right in saying 
that he has got the official support of practically all the parties of 
the country, he can hardly say that ‘it is 193I or never.’ He 
declares that ‘ in raising the school age we do not want to do it 
in a half-hearted and perfunctory way. This extra school year 
must be really worth it for the boys and girls. That is what the 
nation wants. It does not want the children crammed into 
schools and kept there marking time.’ If he allows himself or is 
allowed to act up to this declaration, he will do well. 


L. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY 


A FEw months have passed since the General Election relegated 
the Conservative Party to the cool shades of Opposition, and 
now that the heat engendered by that contest has abated, the 
time would appear to have come, not only to take stock of the 
party’s present position, but also to discover what are its pros- 
pects in the future. Unfortunately, there has been a tendency, 
not altogether unjustified, in certain Conservative circles to 
regard any such analysis as the equivalent of an attack upon 
the leadership of Mr. Baldwin, and the result has been that 
much valuable-advicé has fallen upon deaf ears. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt but that there are very many 
members of the party who are much exercised in their minds as 
to its future, although they have not the slightest desire to see 
any immediate change made in its leadership; and in these 
circumstances it should be possible to conduct an examination 
of the strength and weakness of Conservatism at the present 
time, without thereby incurring the charge of endeavouring to 
make a scapegoat either of Mr. Baldwin or of the Central Office. 
The first reflection which must inevitably occur to anyone 
engaged upon such an inquiry is that Conservative stock in the 
country is even lower than it was last May. Indeed, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that if another General Election 
were to take place to-morrow the result would in all probability 
be the return of Labour to power with a clear majority over the 
other two parties in the House of Commons. It is true that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues, whether at The 
Hague, Geneva, or in the negotiations with the United States 
relative to disarmament, have done little beyond follow in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, but the electorate does not 
realise the fact, with the result that all the credit has gone to 
the Government. The Prime Minister has also had a very good 
Press, and this, too, has strengthened the popular belief that he 
has tackled the great problems with which the Conservative 
Administration did little more than toy. Furthermore, the 
ostentatious moderation displayed in his programme and in his 
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choice of a Cabinet has calmed a great many fears, especially 
among the middle classes, so that until either disillusionment 
begins, or some fresh issue arises, there is little hope of any 
reversal of the verdict of last May: certainly the Conservative 
polls at Preston and Twickenham gave no indication of any 
turn of the tide. 

It is, of course, true that every Administration is popular 
during its first months in office, but Labour has greater reason 
for satisfaction than is usually the case, for the support which 
its principal opponents receive is very largely of a negative 
character. In these latter days many men and women vote 
for the candidates of the Conservative Party, not because they 
are particularly enthusiastic over either their persons or their 
programme, but because they fear for their bank balances in 
the event of a Labour victory, or because they consider that 
their social position requires them to do so. A more unsatis- 
factory state of affairs it would be difficult to imagine, for it 
means that the average Conservative member is returned to 
Westminster merely because a majority of the electors in his 
constituency regards him as the lesser of two evils. On the 
Labour side the situation is very different, and victories are 
won by enthusiasm as often as by organisation. 

A great many Conservatives are, indeed, prepared to admit 
that the party has lost ground even since the disaster of last 
May, but they solace themselves with what they consider to be 
the precedent of 1924. They argue that in that year a similar 
situation existed, and yet within nine months of its assumption 
of office the Labour Government had been defeated at the polls. 
Unfortunately for those who take this view, the analogy is by 
no means exact ; for in the first place the Conservatives were 
then in a position to overthrow the Government whenever they 
pleased, provided only that the Liberals did not support it in 
the lobby, and in the second, the Labour Cabinet committed a 
series of blunders which were for the most part due to inex- 
perience. The situation to-day is very different, for Labour is 
the strongest single party in the House of Commons, and there 
will assuredly not. be another ‘ Zinoviev letter.’ In these 
circumstances, the salvation of Conservatism does not lie in 
waiting for history to repeat itself, but rather in realising the 
strength of the enemy, and in taking the necessary measures to 
meet him in the gate. In short, the position can only be 
retrieved by a frank recognition of facts, however unpalatable. 

Labour is undoubtedly more moderate than it was even five 
years ago, and there can be few, if any, of its leaders who really 
believe in the Socialist nostrum. Nevertheless, this increasing 
moderation makes it a much more dangerous opponent, for it 
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puts an end to the Communist bogey that stampeded the 
electorate into the Conservative camp in 1924. Jacobitism, 
Jacobinism, and Bolshevism have proved very useful sticks in 
the hands of the supporters of the status quo at different times 
during the past 200 years, but bogeys are likely to prove in- 
effective against what is coming to be little more than Liberalism 
writ large. Every indication points to the fact that a return to 
the old two-party system is imminent, though some years may 
elapse before it is complete, for the Liberals have first of all to 
disappear, and Labour has probably to shed some of its ex- 
tremists to the Communists. In short, Labour is abandoning 
Socialism, at any rate in practice, and is gradually, with the 
help of its Liberal converts, becoming consolidated as a party 
of the Left Centre—to borrow a term from the Continent—such 
as Mr. Gladstone and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman led in 
the past. Such a party will be heir to the old Liberal tradition, 
and must obviously be fought on the merits of its programme, 
rather than on any alleged menace it may constitute to the 
safety of the Empire. 

For the Liberal Party, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
see a futurer however much its continued existence may be 
desirable from a national point of view. At the last General 
Election there was an expenditure, on its behalf, of money and 
effort probably unparalleled in British political history, but the 
results that were achieved were negligible. Nor is this all, for a 
great many electors recorded their votes for Liberal candidates 
last May who will never do so again, because, as the Twickenham 
election proved, they are now convinced that the formation of a 
Liberal Administration is for ever out of the question. It is 
true that the Liberal Party has fewer members in the House of 
Commons than it should have in view of the votes cast in its 
favour, but those same votes were scattered throughout hundreds 
of constituencies, and no known scheme of electoral reform will 
return the candidate who is at the bottom of the poll, which 
was where so many of Mr. Lloyd George’s followers found them- 
selves. In effect, the problem that faces the Conservative 
leaders and the Central Office is not the future of the Liberal 
Party, for that is already decided, but which road the 5,000,000 
electors who voted for Liberal candidates in May will take when 
there is another appeal to the country. This is the real bone of 
contention between Conservatism and Labour, and it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is governing Great 
Britain with an eye to securing the old Liberal vote at the next 
General Election. 

Such, then, are the main items on what may be termed the 
debit side of the Conservative account. It has, for one reason 
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or another, lost ground even since May, and many of its sup- 
porters are such through fear rather than through enthusiasm, 
while the calculated and ostentatious moderation of its principal 
opponents is depriving it of any chance of obtaining the lion’s 
share of the Liberal inheritance. It now remains, before turning 
from the present to the future, to consider the reserves of strength 
upon which the party can draw in its hour of need. 

The first, and by no means the least reassuring, factor is 
the reflection that on three previous occasions—in 1714, in 1832, 
and in 1906—the party has been in a far worse plight than it is 
to-day, and yet each time it rose like a phoenix from its ashes. 
Bolingbroke’s cowardice in the day of crisis, the incompetence 
of Canning’s immediate successors, and the internal dissensions 
which brought the Balfour Administration down are at once 
warnings and an inspiration: they are warnings in that they 
show the danger to be apprehended from timid or unworthy 
leadership, but they are an inspiration in that the subsequent 
renaissance of Toryism on each occasion proves that it is in tune 
with some deeply rooted instinct of the British people. This 
instinct is that belief in the virtues of compromise which the 
country acquired as a result of the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, and to which Conservatism, in its best days, never fails 
to give expression. When, however, the party allows, as in 
1832, its more reactionary elements to take control, or, as in 
1714, its leader proves himself incompetent at a crisis, or, as in 
1906, its counsels are divided, then it is driven into the wilderness 
for a space to reflect upon the causes of its downfall. Which, if 
any, of these was a contributory factor in the latest disaster is a 
matter for the historian to decide. 

On the more material side Conservatives can derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from the fact that the merit of several 
measures passed by the late Government has not yet been 
appreciated by the country as a whole, though it must be 
admitted that the leaders of the party are to some extent to 
blame for the existence of this state of affairs, in that their 
achievements were not properly presented to the electorate 
during the General Election. Yet if Mr. Snowden repeals the 
Safeguarding Duties in his Budget next spring it will not be 
long before those employed in the affected industries will regret 
their disappearance, while Mr. Chamberlain’s Local Government 
and Derating measures are bound to cause a revulsion of feeling 
in favour of those who were responsible for bringing them into 
operation. At the same time, the Conservative Party will not 
receive any credit, at the polls or elsewhere, for what it did when 
in office unless it proclaims its accomplishments a good deal 


more loudly than it has done in the past. Advertisement is a 
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necessity to-day, and even the best goods will remain unappre- 
ciated and unknown unless they are well advertised. 

Above all, the party is rich in talent, though the right use 
has by no means always been made of it. It is probable that had 
Mr. Baldwin taken the advice that was tendered to him in many 
quarters, and remodelled his Cabinet by the introduction of 
fresh blood on the eve of the poll, the Conservative Party would 
have held twenty or thirty of the seats which were lost. Indeed, 
possibly the real tragedy of the last election was that the 
heaviest casualties were among the younger and more progres- 
sive members of the party. Surrey, Kent, and Sussex have once 
more returned their solid phalanx of reactionaries, but Sir R. 
Mitchell Banks, Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. H. G. Williams, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, and a score of others with whom the future 
of Conservatism really rests, have fallen in the fight. It should 
be the first task of the Central Office to see that such men are 
not long out of the House of Commons. The party has plenty 
of excellent material at its disposal, and this fact is one of the 
most encouraging aspects of a distinctly gloomy situation. 

It would, therefore, be true to say that although the position 
of Conservatism is serious enough, more serious than many of its 
supporters appear to realise, it is very far from being hopeless. 
The foundations are sound, but everything depends upon the 
superstructure. One thing, at any rate, is certain, and it is 
that the policy of ‘ safety first ’ must be abandoned, for a more 
fatal slogan, or one less flattering to a great nation, it would be 
difficult to devise. The party is in Opposition, and it must 
show what its principles and programme are, and in what they 
differ from those of the Government, for only by this means can 
it hearten its supporters and regain the allegiance of its lost 
adherents. 

No true Conservative policy can be based upon the tactics 
known as ‘ dishing the Whigs.’ It is, as the experience of the 
last few years has clearly shown, quite useless to outbid Labour 
in the matter of promises, for however extravagant they may 
be they will be surpassed by those of the Socialist leaders, who 
have a curious knack of forgetting their own pledges, while they 
always remember those of their opponents. Peel attempted to 
array the Conservative Party in clothes stolen from their adver- 
saries, and the result was disastrous. The Labour remedy for 
the ills of democracy is more democracy, but that is a doctrine 
to which no Conservative can subscribe, and in this respect the 
division between the parties is fundamental. 

What, then, it will be asked, is the historical Conservative 
attitude upon which the policy of the party should be based ? 
Fortunately, the answer is not difficult, and it can be given 
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in the words of one of the greatest of Tory leaders, George 
Canning : ‘ The temper and practice of the British Constitution 
is to redress practical grievance, but not to run after theo- 
retical perfection.’ To interpret the Constitution in this sense 
is, and always has been, the peculiar mission of the Tory and 
the Conservative, while their opponents—whether Whig, Liberal, 
or Labour—have consistently run after theoretical perfection. 
To-day Canning’s words have a special application, for if ever 
there was a Government that was inspired by theorists it is that 
over which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald presides, and even in the 
Conservative Party there are not a few who are inclined at times 
to forget that politics deals with human beings, and not with 
abstract ideals. If it is to be true to itself Conservatism must 
beware of the theorist, particularly of the financial or economic 
theorist, who would persuade it that salvation lies in the applica- 
tion of this or that formula to the problems of the national life. 
This is not, however, to say that Conservative policy should be 
based upon pure opportunism. The charge that it had no other 
foundation was brought successively against Bolingbroke, Can- 
ning, and Disraeli, and it must be admitted that the last of the 
three came very near to justifying the reproach when he wrote : 
‘What wonderful things are events: the least are of greater 
importance than the most sublime and comprehensive specula- 
tions.’ Yet there is a happy mean between theory and oppor- 
tunism, and it is that mean that the Conservative has always 
sought to follow. He has his principles—the continuity of 
national tradition and the maintenance of the balance of the 
Constitution—but he applies them according to the circumstances 
of the moment, and not irrespective of the actual state of the 
country. 

We have it on the authority of that doughty Whig fighter 


Tierney that the duty of an Opposition is ‘ to oppose everything, 
to propose nothing, and to turn out the Government,’ but in the 
circumstances of to-day such a line of conduct would not be 
possible for Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues. It was the lack of 
any definite policy that was to a large extent responsible for the 
débacle of last May, and the British elector, unlike the French, 
always prefers to know the programme as well as the principles of 
those who solicit his vote. The two, of course, must not be 
divorced, and the former should be based upon the latter ; but 
the formulation of a policy in which the tenets of Conservatism 
are applied to the needs of the day is an essential preliminary to 
the return of the party to power. 

The restoration of the balance of the Constitution is long 
overdue, and possibly the gravest mistake of the late Government 
was its failure to restore it. A half-baked scheme to reform the 
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House of Lords was, it is true, put forward, but it was abandoned 
as soon as the inevitable opposition began to manifest itself, and 
thereafter the Cabinet, in spite of its overwhelming majority, 
resolutely refused even to consider the most crying of national 
scandals. It may be that the Right Wing of the party still looks 
forward to the day when the Parliament Act will be repealed, but 
the leaders certainly give the impression that their one desire is to 
leave the matter alone. The truth, of course, is that the House of 
Lords as at present constituted is an anachronism, and no body 
whose position is so insecure can really play an important part in 
the national life. Nor is any useful purpose likely to be served 
merely by reducing the number of hereditary peers, as is often 
suggested, for that would be merely to admit that the principle of 
hereditary legislators was unsound, and at the same time to show 
a reluctance to go to the root of the matter. The ideal Second 
Chamber would be a Senate, recruited like the Roman, but as the 
House of Commons would never consent to the establishment of a 
body which would completely dwarf it in the public eye, to 
recommend its advocacy as part of the Conservative programme 
would be a counsel of perfection, rather than a practical political 
proposition. . . 

The necessity of reform, however, does afford an opportunity 
of redressing the balance, not only between the estates of the 
realm, but between economics and politics, by constituting a new 
Second Chamber with a definitely economic basis. In such an 
assembly there would sit, not hereditary peers or members chosen 
from some arbitrarily selected geographical area, but the repre- 
sentatives of occupational groups, who would be in a position to 
speak with authority on economic questions. The weakness of 
the parliamentary system in these post-war days is that its basis 
is political, and politics now mean so much less than economics. 
The House of Commons, for instance, is continually being called 
upon to sanction some industrial or financial fast accompli of whose 
merits it knows little or nothing ; whereas if there were a Second 
Chamber fully qualified to express an opinion there would be far 
less chance than there is at present of the interests of the nation 
as a whole suffering, while the prestige of Parliament would be 
considerably enhanced, especially if ministers were permitted, as 
is the rule in many countries, to speak in either House. 

There will doubtless be some Conservatives who will maintain 
that such a reform is revolutionary in its character, and as such 
should find no place in the party programme. Yet it would 
undoubtedly tend to restore the balance of the Constitution, and 
it can be defended on the ground that it is based upon the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of national tradition. In the Middle Ages 
every interest in the country was represented in Parliament. The 
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lower clergy, it is true, soon preferred to sit in Convocation by 
themselves, and this proved to be the first step in the direction of 
representation by geography rather than by corporations ; but 
that the latter was the original basis of the system is abundantly 
clear. In the reign of Edward I. there were three occupations, 
and three only, of any importance in the country—that of the 
agriculturist, of the trader, and of the priest, and they were all 
represented in the Model Parliament. The landed interest spoke 
through the mouths of the lay peers and of the knights of the 
shire, and how strong it was can be seen when Charles I. attempted 
to impose direct taxation ; trade and industry were represented 
by the borough members ; while the bishops, mitred abbots, and 
the nominees of the low clergy stood for the Church and its 
interests. If it be objected that the constituencies were divided 
into rural and urban areas, the answer is that the division in those 
days was economic as well as geographical, for the primitive means 
of transport and the insecurity of travel that existed in the Middle 
Ages did not permit of the London merchant living, as is so often 
the case to-day, in some rural district of Hertfordshire or Sussex 
fifty miles from his counting-house. In fine, the establishment 
of a Second Chamber with an economic or occupational basis 
would thus imply a return to, rather than a break with, past 
tradition. 

An equally great opportunity awaits the Conservative Party 
in respect of social matters. There can, unfortunately, be little 
doubt but that Lord Brentford’s conduct at the Home Office 
during Mr. Baldwin’s Administration gave the erroneous impres- 
sion that modern Conservatism cares as little as its opponents for 
the liberty of the individual. In reality nothing could be further 
from the truth, but it must be confessed that the ordinary citizen 
is not without excuse for any doubts that he may have in the 
matter. The petty restrictions which are found so galling are too 
often defended upon the ground that in no other way can the 
shop assistant be protected from exploitation, while a little 
reflection should show that it is possible to safeguard the interests 
of the employee without subjecting the general public to incon- 
venience. Let the hours of work of shop assistants be fixed by 
law, but if the shopkeeper wishes to have his premises open all 
night no obstacle should be placed in his way, for under such a 
scheme the later the shops were open the more employment they 
would give. To say that Parliament is upon the prongs of a 
Morton’s fork, with the ‘ sweating’ of the shop assistant and the 
inconvenience of the general public as the only alternatives, is 
absurd. Moreover, there are countless thousands of electors, 
both men and women, who will assuredly vote for the party that 
promises to restore to them that individual liberty of which Eng- 
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lishmen have boasted for centuries, and that party can, in the 
nature of things, only be the Conservative. 

It was Mr. Baldwin who, in spite of the opposition of many of 
his supporters, remedied, to his lasting honour, a very real 
grievance by establishing political equality between the sexes, 
and the next step must be, whatever the report of Royal Com- 
mission, to secure equal opportunity in the Civil Service and in 
industry. All sex barriers must be removed, not in the hope of 
thereby attaining theoretical perfection, but because they press 
hardly upon a large section of the population, and also prevent 
promotion upon the score of efficiency alone, which is the only 
basis upon which either the State or the private employer can 
afford to work. The woman worker can no longer be treated by 
the legislator as a thing apart: she must be absorbed, both for 
her own good and that of the community as a whole, and the 
absorption can only be upon the basis of complete equality, both 
political and economic. Labour, drawing its strength from the 
trade unions, will never in practice place the female worker upon 
the same level as the male, so that here, too, it is from the 
Conservative Party alone that the necessary legislation must 
emanate. . “es 

It. is not, however, only in domestic affairs, whether political 
or social, that the Conservative position requires restatement, for 
there is also the wide field of foreign policy, in which Labour is 
attempting to secure triumphs which are, it may be remarked, 
likely to prove more spectacular than lasting. Probably no 
Foreign Secretary of modern times has been more widely or more 
unjustly abused than Sir Austen Chamberlain, and that by the 
very men who, the moment they have taken office, have pro- 
ceeded to follow his policy even down to its smallest details. At 
the same time the fact must be faced that, in spite of innumerable 
pacts and treaties, the peace of the world rests upon the status quo, 
and that successive British Governments—Coalition, Conserva- 
tive, and Labour—have given their support to its s' .oilisation 
upon this extremely insecure basis. Yet it is as clear to-day as it 
was to Canning over a century ago that the settlement reached at 
the conclusion of a great war cannot be permanent, and the history 
of the nineteenth century shows that any attempt to make it so 
must lead to a fresh outbreak of hostilities. Even now there 
is no alternative to the sword if a territorial readjustment is to be 
affected. The Conservative Party believes in peace just as much 
as its opponents, but it is useless to cry peace when there is no 
peace ; and the danger of war will continue so long as there is, 
in practice, no other way of securing a modification of the existing 
order. Mr. Henderson has found the signing of conventions and 
surrender to Moscow more pleasant than the facing of this fact, 
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and his omissions provide Conservatism with a great oppor- 
tunity. 

Lastly, there is the great problem of the future of the Empire, 
a subject which has for many years exercised the minds of the 
keenest thinkers in the Conservative ranks. On its political side 
the question of status gives rise to no serious conflict of opinion. 
The Dominions enjoy an autonomy which only stops short of 
complete independence, and although in due course other portions 
of the Empire will doubtless be granted self-government, there is 
no reason to suppose that such developments will be the cause of 
any acute controversy. In respect of trade and settlement, 
however, the case is very different, and the conflict of opinion is 
already considerable. Lord Beaverbrook has recently begun a 
campaign in favour of Imperial Free Trade, and signs are not 
wanting that at any rate a section of the Conservative Party is in 
sympathy with his aims. The scheme is undoubtedly attractive, 
though it has serious obstacles to surmount, and if its author is 
prepared to advocate his proposals, not only in the columns of the 
newspapers that he controls, but from his place in the House of 
Lords, and from the public platform in the big centres of popula- 
tion, he will almost certainly gain a great deal of support even 
outside the ranks of orthodox Conservatism. Lord Beaverbrook 
must also produce evidence that opinion in the Dominions is in 
his favour, for it is clear that their nascent industries will be 
adversely affected. At the same time it cannot be denied that 
Lord Beaverbrook’s idea is one to fire the imagination, while even 
his bitterest opponents must admit that the views of its author 
are always worthy of the most careful consideration. 

The mixed reception which has been accorded to the proposals 
for Imperial Free Trade clearly proves that the Conservative 
Party is at sixes and sevens on the whole subject, and in these 
circumstances Mr. Baldwin’s obvious course is to appoint a 
committee, with some such chairman as Mr. John Buchan, M.P., 
to report upon the whole question of Imperial trade and settle- 
ment with a view to the formulation of a definite Conservative 
policy on the subject. It is little short of a confession of failure 
on the part of successive Administrations that there should be 
over 1,000,000 unemployed in Great Britain at a time when other 
habitable parts of the Empire are so under-populated that their 
effective development is practically at a standstill. There can also 
be no doubt but that the British public is much more alive to its 
Imperial responsibilities even than it was twenty years ago, and if 
the Conservative Party will give a lead it will assuredly not lack 
followers. At present such a lead is impossible, for those who 
_ Should give it are not themselves united, but Mr. Baldwin has it in 
his power to initiate the necessary preliminary investigation, and 
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thereby to render yet another signal service both to his party and 
to the country. In the meantime it is to be hoped that the Con- 
servative Front Bench in the House of Commons will watch very 
closely the policy of the Government in the Near and Middle 
East. Recent events in Palestine have proved the danger to 
which the carrying into effect of the proposed treaty with Egypt 
would give rise, and the lesson should be impressed upon the 
electorate. 

It is thus clear that there is still room in the State for a party 
whose programme shall be based upon the old Conservative and 
Tory principles, for it would thus present a marked contrast, both 
in theory and in practice, with Labour. At the present time the 
stock of the Conservative Party is low because the average 
elector regards its proposals as little better than the Labour ones 
diluted, and its stock will continue to decline until its leaders 
drive home the point that the difference between the two parties is 
not one of degree, but of kind. The darkest hour proverbially 
precedes the dawn, and the reverse of last May will not have been 
in vain if it leads those who are responsible for the destinies of the 
Conservative Party to a realisation of the fact that salvation lies, 
not in an attempt to-outbid its opponents, but in the preparation 
of a programme based upon definite principle. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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BRITISH BEEF AND THE NATIONAL MARK 


THE production of beef is one of the most fundamental depart- 
ments of British agriculture. The annual value of the trade to 
the home farmer is 31,000,000/.—second only to that of liquid 
milk, and worth considerably more than our whole output of 
wheat. The cattle from our pastures in the Midlands and the 
South-West and from Scotland are famed throughout the world 
for their excellence, and the huge trade in store cattle with Ireland 
is one of the chief pillars in the economic structure of the Irish 
Free State. But in recent years the public have been steadily 
turning their backs on home-killed cattle and becoming more and 
more dependent upon imported beef. 

A generation ago 70 per cent. of our total supplies were home- 
produced ; to-day the proportion has declined to 50 percent. As 
the quality of the chilled beef from South America has improved, 
the price margin in favour of home-killed has diminished. With 
the arable acreage of Britain shrinking and the difficulties of 
placing our exports (which pay for our imports) increasing, this 

decline in the home beef industry is a serious thing for British 
agriculture and the nation. 

The Report on the Marketing of Cattle and Beef in England 
and Wales, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture last month 
(October)—one of the most interesting reports in the whole of 
their excellent ‘ Economic Series ’—points out some of the factors 
of success by which the importers have been prospering at the 
expense of thehome trade. They are—(1) low cost of production, 
(2) successful study of our market requirements, and (3) the more 
economic system of centralised slaughtering in the chief exporting 
countries. As regards the first point, it is unlikely that our 
production costs will ever be as low as on the vast estancias of 
South America. It is equally certain, however, that British beef 
can command a better price than imported because of its superior 
quality and flavour, and because the British housewife has a 
natural preference for it if she can depend upon a reliable supply 
of it. Hitherto a reliable supply has not been forthcoming. A 
minority of farmers and butchers have been largely to blame. No 
one connected with the meat trade will honestly deny that a 
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certain amount of ‘ substitution ’—+.¢., selling of imported beef 
as British—has been practised by a few less scrupulous butchers, 
It may be on a very small scale, but it only needs a few instances 
of disappointment with the article bought for public confidence 
in it to be lost. With competition so keen, only a little is required 
to change the consumer’s preference from one brand of the same 
commodity to another. Substitution also sets a low price level 
that would not be possible under conditions that did not allow it. 
Similarly a minority of short-sighted producers have been making 
a habit of marketing bulls and worn-out old cows as British beef. 
The increase in dairying has encouraged the practice, and the 
result of this folly has also been further to destroy public con- 
fidence and preference for the home-killed article. The general 
chaos in our agricultural marketing offers no check to this foolish 
behaviour on the part of butchers and producers, but makes the 
good and careful trader suffer for the sins of the undisciplined and 
the unprincipled. Inevitably the result is a lowering of the 
general standard of production because the good is prevented by 
the bad from taking its proper place or realising its proper value. 
Under those conditions the extra care and cost of good production 
is not worth while.-~ 

To deal with the situation the National Mark for British beef 
was introduced for the London area on October 4. Three grades 
have been established—‘ select,’ ‘ prime,’ and ‘ good.’ The first 
is for the beef of young cattle specially fattened ; the second for 
that of cattle slightly older, and therefore giving rather larger 
joints ; the third represents the class into which good home- 
killed beef naturally falls. This grade includes some first-class 
young cow beef, and its meat is rather less fat than the meat of 
the other grades. As with the other commodities to which the 
National Mark has been applied, the scheme is strictly voluntary. 
It is also experimental, but if the London venture proves suc- 
cessful it will be extended to Birmingham and eventually made 
general throughout the country. 

The primary object is to re-establish public confidence and 
preference for home-killed beef. There are very heavy penalties 
for anyone who attempts to forge the mark, which is simply a 
State guarantee that the article that bears it is genuine and to be 
relied upon. Just as the State has guaranteed our measures of 
quantity, so the mark is an attempt to give a State guarantee of 
quality. It provides a name by which the consumer can buy a 
dependable article without looking at it. Foreign competitors in 
our markets have for long realised the importance of giving such 
a service to the housewife, and have prospered accordingly. It 
is the lack of this service for home-grown foodstuffs that has 
caused the falling off in demand for them. We have failed to 
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connect up the unsurpassed flavour and quality of nearly every 
form of food we grow at home with the natural preference for 
home-grown food, if it is good, of the most discriminating body of 
consumers in the world. The mark is an attempt to link up these 
two things. 

From the butcher’s point of view the mark also comes as a 
help to good business. A reliable graded article saves him 
trouble and expense in handling and prevents loss of trade 
through disappointed customers. In the case of beef it safe- 
guards the honest dealer in home-killed from unfair price cutting 
by substitution—a short-sighted policy that, in the end, loses 
more trade than it brings. The biggest advantage of all to the 
butcher would be if the mark were to re-establish public confidence 
in the cheaper cuts of British beef. There has been a growing 
tendency for these to be neglected, chiefly because the cheaper 
cuts of indifferent British beef are far from being palatable. 
This means that the butcher is left with a large proportion of 
unsold meat on his hands, adding greatly to his costs. But the 
cheaper cuts of home-killed beef of good quality have nothing 
against them. They are tender, appetising and nourishing, 
and in Scotland, where they are more easily available to a 
very discriminating class of consumer, there is a big trade in them. 
If the British public realise this and come back to the cheaper cuts, 
there need be no fear that the mark will increase the price of beef 
to the consumer. It is more likely to lower it. 

But it is the British producer for whom one is most concerned. 
Anything that will help the production of our agriculture and make 
it more profitable is something of the first importance. On broad 
lines all the advantages that the National Mark for beef can create 
for the consumer or the butcher must be advantageous to the 
farmer also. Demand for his products and lowered costs in 
distributing them create scope for better prices to the farmer. 
One need only consider the history of National Mark eggs to 
realise this. Introduced only last February, the scheme has 
already brought a general improvement in egg prices for the 
producers who have come intoit. Poultry farming at the moment 
seems to be one of the most profitable side-lines of agriculture, 
and the latest returns show an increase of 7 per cent. in the young 
fowls on British agricultural holdings. The mark has created a 
better demand for British eggs, which in turn has led to broader 
and better prices, causing increased production and more employ- 
ment in the countryside. By raising the standard of the average 
the mark is enabling a greater proportion of produce to realise 
good prices. Profitable production, from the general point of 
view, is not really dependent upon selling few goods at excep- 
tionally high prices ; it depends rather upon keeping low-grade, 
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price-depressing goods off the market entirely and bringing a 
higher proportion of output up to the levels for which first-class 
prices are paid. 

This is what it is hoped the mark will do for British beef. 
Its first grade establishes a market for the specialist producer that 
should make it worth his while to study it. Formerly he had no 
guarantee that his special quality beef, costly to produce, would 
receive the recognition due to it. The other two grades aim at 
eliminating the bad British beef and so regaining the consumer's 
preference. The two grades make it possible for the good to 
dissociate itself from the depreciating effects of indiscriminate 
mixing with the bad. So far as London is concerned, it is inte- 
resting to note that the consumer has it in his power to banish bad 
beef from the market entirely, for slaughtering accommodation 
in the London area is so limited that if the London public ‘ went 
out ’ for National Mark beef no room would be left in the abattoirs 
for dealing with anything else. 

It is far too early to judge yet how successful the greatest 
experiment we have made yet in agricultural marketing is likely 
to be. Certainly the first results have been encouraging. The 
writer was at Islington the first day British beef was graded, and 
there is no doubt that the scheme had encouraged producers to 
send their best stuff. Only two carcases out of eighty-one failed 
to reach the ‘ good ’ grade, and it is significant that both of these 
would ordinarily have come near enough to the rest to have been 
bought and sold at approximately the same prices, but, because 
of certain rather technical defects, would have meant tough eating 
and disappointed consumers. 

A certain amount of opposition to the scheme has been forth- 
coming from sections of the trade, largely on the ground of the 
difficulty of applying the Government grading system in private 
slaughter-houses. Obviously graders cannot be appointed to 
every abattoir that exists. But the time is ripe for the abattoirs 
of the country to be reorganised on a far more centralised system. 
On this point the Ministry’s Cattle Marketing Report has some 
very pertinent things to say. It points out that many public 
abattoirs are really nothing more than collections of private 
slaughter-houses which the butchers rent. Instead of being 
meat factories, they are often no better equipped than small 
private slaughter-houses. The essential of successful factory 
management is regular supply and continuous work, yet these 
privately rented public abattoirs are sometimes idle for days, 
sometimes so overcrowded with work that the carcases are not 
given time for hanging, and the cattle are not given sufficient time 
for resting before slaughter in the lairages. Both absence of rest 
and too short hanging are injurious to meat. This is why 
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imported meat, in spite of the natural disadvantages it must 
suffer, is often in better condition than the home-killed. We can 
no longer afford to give points away to imported meat in this 
manner. There are many butchers who slaughter and dress their 
meat with the greatest skill, but others handle it inefficiently, 
turning out an indifferent product with waste of the by-products 
as well. 


In a word, [says the Report *] it cannot be seriously maintained that our 
meat supplies, taken as a whole, are handled as efficiently as are the meat 
supplies of our overseas competitors, with their up-to-date plants where 
nothing is wasted and from which all supplies reach the consumer in the 
best possible condition. 

Our inefficient system seems to have arisen through viewing 
things from the wrong angle. Public health was the chief motive 
for erecting public abattoirs, and so every inducement was given 
to the butchers to support the movement. Among the induce- 
ments was the willingness of local authorities to make the public 
abattoir as much a butcher’s private abattoir as possible. Hence 
this collection of privately rented abattoirs masquerading as 
centralised institutions. The height of absurdity was reached in 
the recorded case of a small butcher who solemnly rented his place 
in a public abattoir and killed one pig a week. 

Had the factory principle been adopted instead, the public 
health would have been as well or better safeguarded, the abat- 
toirs would have been turning out better meat, and costs would 
have been lower through more efficient handling of the by- 
products and through regular supplies keeping the factory in 


regular work. No factory can afford to be idle on some days 
and be paying overtime rates because of the congestion on others. 


Yet this is what the public abattoirs in many British towns are 
trying to do, and it is little to be wondered at that the frigorificos 
of South America are underselling them. Gradually we are 
realising it, and in a few places public abattoirs are being erected 
on more business-like principles. If the difficulty of marking 
beef in the old type abattoirs hastens this movement it will be one 
more triumph in the series of successes the mark has achieved for 
efficient production. 

But how will the farmer stand if the National Mark for beef 
really fulfils its first promise of improving demand and prices ? 
What safeguard has he that the middleman will not reap the 
whole reward? Surely he must have some control in the matter 
of distribution, or all his attempts at better breeding and more 
disciplined marketing will only put money into another pocket 
than his. 


2 Op. cit., p. go. 
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So far as fat cattle are concerned, it seems absurd that they 
should be sold by the farmer and then pass through so many 
hands before reaching the wholesale butcher. The essential thing 
is that they should go as direct as possible from the farm to 
the slaughter-house. At present auctioneer’s commission, market 
toll, at least one dealer’s commission, and railway freightage at 
live-stock rates are all added to the cost of the average beast the 
farmer sells. These charges amount to something like 25s. per 
beast. There seems to be a strong argument in favour of farmer- 
owned slaughter-houses to which he might send his beasts direct. 

Against this the Report urges several potent objections. 
Farmer-owned slaughter-houses would create rivalry with the 
trade, in which, principally through lack of a dependable supply, 
the farmers might well come off badly. And could agricul- 
ture, in its present state of financial stringency, put up the 
enormous capital required for the erection of these abattoirs 
throughout the country ? Why, in fact, should it bother to do 
so? Why not make use of the growing readiness of the towns 
and cities to erect their own abattoirs on up-to-date lines ? Could 
not sufficient control on the producer’s behalf be obtained through 
farmers’ co-gperativé selling agencies in the different areas? 
These would have no expensive buildings to maintain, no specula- 
tive risks, no trade rivalry. They would simply market their 
members’ cattle and see that each member’s stock retained its 
identity and was paid for on the basis of the grader’s mark. An 
additional advantage would be that the agencies could regulate 
supplies both among their individual members and in concert with 
other agencies to avoid gluts and shortages in different areas, and 
it would be within their power, if properly supported by their 
members, to withhold supplies entirely if ever things came to a 
crisis and it seemed that the producers were not getting their fair 
share of profit from their improved methods. 

As regards the buying and selling of store stock, it has been 
suggested that here, too, the individual dealer might be replaced 
by co-operative selling agencies in the breeding areas working with 
co-operative buying agencies in the fattening areas. The pro- 
ject seems far less attractive than the suggested agencies for fat 
cattle. To begin with, some grade system would have to be 
agreed upon among the various agencies, and this would not be 
nearly such an easy matter with immature living animals as with 
dressed carcases. Also the dealer in stores usually has a close 
personal relationship with the farmer for whom he buys. He 
knows each customer’s special taste in the way of cattle, and his 
success depends upon his studying it ; because there is con- 
siderable competition among dealers in stores he neither charges 
too highly for his necessary services nor insists too rigidly upon a 
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bargain if the farmer is dissatisfied when he sees the cattle he has 
commissioned the dealer to obtain for him. Relations between 
store dealer and farmer are usually good, and the dealer realises 
the value of gaining the farmer’s confidence by giving good service. 
It is doubtful if an agency would provide quite the same thing. 
Moreover, it would be natural if the farmer looked for a kind of 
mechanical accuracy on the part of an agency that he would not 
quite expect of a human being, subject to the fallibility of mortals, 
and so the agencies might find themselves neither enviable nor any 
too well supported ; they in turn might prove in practice not to 
have the ‘ nose ’ of the born dealer for marking down the existence 
of stores in out-of-the-way places and knowing just where to place 
them with a customer at the other end of England. Dealings 
between buying and selling agencies could not have the same 
personal relationship that causes the farmer to appreciate the 
value of a dealer in stores who understands his tastes. A further 
difficulty in such a scheme—but one which would be well abolished 
—is the intricate system of credit between the dealer and the 
farmer, the small farmer particularly. This, again, is a personal 
matter. The dealer who knows his man will give him more credit 
than the bank would give, and in present circumstances it is 
difficult to see how the buying and selling agencies could be run 
without their becoming co-operative credit societies as well. And 
a co-operative credit society is the one thing which no farmer in 
England will look at. 

Sufficient has been said to show how the National Mark Beef 
scheme and the Beef Marketing Report, both issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture last month, unite in suggesting prac- 
tical means for winning back the home market that has been 
slowly slipping away from us. They show how the unquestion- 
able preference of the British consumer for British beef might 
be made effective, and How the process of getting beef from the 
farm to the kitchen might be cheapened and made more efficient. 
While the palate, the purse, and the health of the consumer have 
been considered, and hints given as to how the butcher might do 
better business and be saved labour and expense, the important 
claims of the producer have not been forgotten. Many practical 
suggestions are made as to how he, too, may share in the prosperity 
that seems to follow in the wake of the National Mark wherever 
it is applied. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


So generally are the words ‘ farming crisis ’ used to describe the 
situation here that I may be forgiven if I point out that the 
word ‘ crisis ’ is not entirely applicable. The employment of the 
word suggests that the decisive moment or turning-point has been 
reached, and the general ignorance of the public on agricultural 
matters leads many to imagine that the British farmer is in need 
merely of such assistance as will enable him to withstand.a 
critical period of temporary duration. I suggest that it is not so. 
If a time of crisis can be allocated, it may be said to have occurred 
during the war, when, long-treasured custom was replaced by 
Government eontrol. It would be better if it were understood 
that farming has constantly suffered from ‘ bad times,’ and that 
the war brought about serious changes in rural England from 
which the present situation is merely a further difficult and 
complex development of a state of affairs long endured. 

The urgency cannot be overestimated, and the nation generally 
would welcome assistance or relief (as long as such relief did not 
increase the cost of living) likely to give the farming industry 
sufficient time to organise and take such measures necessary to 
assure better times. But it is extremely difficult to see in what 
form this temporary relief can come, and it is questionable 
whether farmers as a class would at the present time make any 
real attempt to put the agricultural industry on a sounder com- 
mercial basis, and would not be more likely to view the ‘ new 
idea ’ suggested to them with suspicion and alarm, preferring to 
continue with difficulty to risking something which they do not 
understand. It would have been easier ten and eleven years 
ago, for during the war and in that brief period previous to the 
collapse of agricultural prosperity the farmer undoubtedly had 
the opportunity to bring about an agricultural economic revolu- 
tion desirable both in the interests of the farmer and the nation 
as a permanent benefit to the rural industry and to aid national 
recovery by reducing the cost of living. 

He had the money then, and the time was ripe for changes. 
But the opportunity was not considered. In his own line of 
business the farmer continued unconcerned, believing, as he said, 
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that no Government ever would allow British farming to return 
to pre-war evil days, because the country had learnt by painful 
experience the danger of relying so entirely on overseas supplies, 
On this he was self-delusioned. Protection and the control of 
foreign imports to prevent the slumping of the markets when 
prices were remunerative seemed to be the way of keeping the 
agricultural industry in a condition of continued prosperity. 

On the cessation of hostilities the inevitable happened. 
National anxiety centred on reducing the cost of food, so that 
manufacturers—once again to face world competition—might 
do so at competitive prices. The Government attempted some 
sort of protective method and gave it up. 

Unfortunately it is true, but by no means surprising, that 
farmers all over the country are heavily involved in debt, and 
are only able to continue in occupation because of the leniency of 
their creditors. At one time creditors enforced their claims and 
farmers in great numbers were ruined. Creditors found that it 
was not to their advantage. The reduction in the number of 
registered insolvencies therefore does not necessarily imply, as 
has been stated, that things are better in rural England. 

Fully to understand the situation as it is to-day certain 
details of pre-war farming must not be overlooked, for they were 
the anchors on which the industry relied. In pre-war days rural 
England was not by any means prosperous, for farming profits 
were uncertain and scanty, and by the nature of things much 
time was spent and money invested in production without 
benefit accruing. The many years of agricultural financial 
difficulty had taught the yeoman farmer that it was decidedly 
inadvisable (unless he had a leaning to make the acquaintance of 
the Bankruptcy Court) to undertake improvements, except in 
unusual circumstances. Improving his soil meant the lock- 
ing up of capital not easily recoverable, if it was recoverable 
at all. Nor was it advisable to spend a penny more on the farm 
than was actually required to bring a crop to harvest and the 
harvest to the merchants. The farmer therefore curtailed 
expenditure in every possible direction. He sank any desire 
he might possess to farm his holding on model lines, and remained 
satisfied and secure, treating the soil fairly, feeding to stock the 
hay grown on his meadows, and using the roots from the fields 
and straw for stock, the manure subsequently going back on to 
the land. If the land was impoverished and gave no straw, it 
received very little manure. This was the safest way to farm. 
We are told that the land was by no means producing maximum 
yields, and that is so. Small or large crops obtained at little 
expense were the safe roads in farming. 

On the other hand, money was to be made by the decidedly 
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remunerative system of out-farming. This consisted of living 
on the soil in a parasitic manner, depleting the soil, merely taking 
what it could give. It was practised here and there, but by no 
means generally, for it was looked upon with displeasure. It 
was not a ‘white man’s’ business by any means. It meant 
relinquishing the holding as soon as the land plainly told the 
tenant that it could do no more. Such land, once clean and 
wholesome, became derelict, and such farms were difficult to 
re-let and were taken by farmers who lived from hand to mouth, 
often without paying rent for a number of years. Landlords 
were anxious to avoid out-farming tenants. Leases were framed 
to prevent such procedure, and farms on which it could be prac- 
tised were not easily secured. 

The very great majority of British yeomen, good and fair 
farmers as they were, relied on keeping the soil, as far as the 
economic system allowed, in good heart, if possible to improve 
it so as to grow the heaviest yields. A good farm was a good 
friend. Farming families remained in occupation for ofttimes a 
matter of generations. Sons took over from their fathers and 
in turn handed over their farms to their sons. Yet few even of 
such long-established farmers were able to make sufficient annually 
to do more than pay their way comfortably, and as for the 
majority, it might truly be said of the British farmer before the 
war that he was seldom out of debt until after his decease, when 
the realisation of his assets cleared his liabilities. 

Farming, therefore, was by no means a gainful business, 
but a most agreeable and attractive life, in which so uncertain 
and mediocre were the profits that, had it not been for unique 
advantages, the farmer would not have been able to continue at 
all. When considering what has occurred since the war, this 
must be fully taken into consideration. Farming could only 
continue because of certain advantages which rural conditions 
allowed the farmer. 

He was able, as we all know, to get the farm work done, 
the soil cultivated, the seed sown, the land kept clean, and 
the crop harvested, at little cost. The labour he employed was, 
as a whole, highly skilled, but it was cheap, so that much work 
was done, and well done, at a very low outlay. Seldom did men 
earn 11. a week, and wages varied from 14s. to 16s. a week paid 
to the higher grade men, the horsemen and cowmen, to as little 
as 10s. a week to the labourers. In some areas and counties 
wages were higher, but always exceedingly low. Moreover, 
time is most important when dealing with soils, for it is always a 
matter of getting work done whilst conditions are favourably 
inclined. Never can an hour be wasted. The hours in pre-war 
days worked per week by men and horses, when the weather 
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permitted, were many, and additional hours were given at a 
cost of a few pence. Even with this most important advantage 
many farmers would have failed if it had not been that, though 
farmers sold for cash, long credits were allowed them. It was 
not unusual for bills for cake, and corn, coal, appliances, and 
seeds, to remain unpaid for nine months, a year, or even for more 
than a year. 

With such conditions prevailing, the farmer was a man of 
simple tastes—he spent little money on appearances and pleasure. 
Astonishing thrift and care in spending money was part and 
parcel of the daily life. It had the effect that, with little profits 
and frequent losses, the farmer was yet able to continue. It 
allowed him to carry on should he suffer a bad season, crop failure, 
or meet exceptionally low prices for his produce; and this 
frequently did occur. A sequence of misfortunes would merely 
force the already careful farmer into a period of stern retrench- 
ment, during which time he could, if needs be, fall back on the 
soils he had up to then treated fairly. His low wage bill might 
be further reduced by this temporary lowering of his standard 
of farming. The bank would help him to a point ; on the bank 
he might have to rely to pay his labour. The landlord would 
assist him by letting the rent wait until a recovery had been 
made, and not infrequently, if the tenant was respected, assist- 
ance, unexpected, unasked for, came from the landlord, in the 
shape of an advance to assist the tenant to face his difficulties. 

So most farmers damaged by ill winds recovered, and failures 
in farming were by no means as numerous as the low profits and 
heavy losses would have suggested. Those failures which 
occurred were more often than not on the light lands, when 
after two or more dry seasons, entire crops on each occasion 
coming to nought, the liabilities piled up so much that their 
weight had become too much to bear. Such conditions also 
prevailed on the very heavy lands which were not drained after a 
series of very wet years. But as a general rule the poor, capital- 
less farmers, making very little, sometimes men hardly able to 
write their names, continued farming through bad times un- 
shakingly. 

New, up-to-date farmers—or ‘ gents,’ as farm workers termed 
them, well-educated young men, hard-working, honest, anxious 
—began in increasing numbers to enter farming in the latter 
pre-war days, and were by no means an unqualified success. 
It was perfectly understood that they must come to grief unless 
well supported by other means than the soil they tilled, for, 
more often than not, they put into practice the very excellent 
principles of good farming acquired at college, or recommended 
by the Press or Government departments, At the end of the 
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war these ‘ new farmers ’ arrived on the land in greater numbers 
than ever. The industry had entered a new epoch. It was 
termed, as was a new but now defunct journal, ‘ Modern Farming.’ 
A sort of blind fanaticism prevailed. Everything produced on a 
farm could sell. At farm dispersal sales the oldest wagons, the 
aged horses, the decrepit cows, made many times the price that 
the very best had made in pre-war days. Balance sheets with 
old wagons at rool. each and cows at 50/. and 60/. a head gave an 
appearance of substance. Farmers who relinquished farming 
at the time obtained these prices. Those who remained in 
farming were to see their fortunes dissipated by the hand of fate, 
and those who entered farming at that time of high values were 
to suffer heavy losses from which they would never be able to 
recover. But few saw the clouds yet to loom over the prosperity 
of rural England. Modern farming, a spending-money farming, 
had arrived. 

To us who experienced the old-world atmosphere of pre-war 
England’s countryside it will always be a vista of delight, and 
the passing much to be regretted. Poor as rural England was, 
old-fashioned, yet it was contented, and the subterfuges of civilisa- 
tion were yet strangérs. From so simple a life both farmer and 
labourer had escaped during the period of. hostilities. The 
quiet, plodding rural England of slow-moving appliances and 
slow-thinking, healthy people—a business of farming on low 
expenditure and long credit—was suddenly pushed aside. 

It was all so new, so unexpected. The cheerfulness of farmer 
and family experiencing with untold delight and pleasure their 
first ride in their own car; farm labourers bedecked in fashion- 
able clothing (too self-conscious to raise their eyes) walking down 
the village street; the only too levident distrust on the faces 
of old dames who for the first time allowed the laundry van to 
carry away their linen ; the passage down the deeply-rutted, close- 
hedged lanes of bakers’ Ford vans and butchers’ carts making 
their now frequent calls ! 

The war.ended and prices dropped. The changed circum- 
stances had cast aside the anchors that had made, in pre-war 
times, a profitless farming secure ; the war ended brought back 
those very conditions that had made the anchors essential. In 
many other businesses owners faced the situation, losing part of 
the value of the goods in stock, and produced or bought at lower 
prices to be enabled to sell at a profit on the lower prices ruling. 
But not so in agriculture. The farmer was unable to reduce his 
costs sufficiently. He was no longer able to find salvation in 
long-protracted credits. Rigid economy, the simple, thrifty life 
so necessary in the countryside, had passed by. 

The farmers on the poorer soils were the first to suffer. The 
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land could no longer be fairly farmed, and sooner or later it was 
left to the weeds to take up their occupation undisturbed. For 
a time the better lands continued less affected, but gradually 
the high costs of farming and of living made it necessary for the 
farmer on those lands to curtail labour, and in some cases to rely 
on out-farming, so as to be able to live at all, And as times grew 
worse, and losses followed losses, using up the surplus money 
which the farmer had amassed during the war. His debts 
increased, great areas of the more valuable national soil were 
allowed to return to weeds and lose their condition, falling back— 
slowly or rapidly, depending on the area and the farmer—to a 
condition past economic salvation. To-day it is said with truth 
that never in the experience of living men were soils so dirty and 
so poor. Each day the appalling catastrophe continues. Farm- 
ing does not pay ! 

The cause of the bad times in rural England before the war 
is the same cause to-day. It has not altered, only it can no 
longer be faced with such equanimity. The farmer is in trouble 
because he habitually sells his produce at a price which is too 
low, and not infrequently the result of his year’s work is sold 
well below cost price. No business can sell goods below cost of 
production and continue to do so indefinitely !_ No outside help 
can successfully, permanently, assist a business run on such 
lines as these. It is not due to any lack of costing or ignorance 
on the farmer’s part, as some would tell us, but entirely because 
the farmer is forced to sell what he produces, and forced to 
accept the prices (however low they may be) that are offered 
him. 


The prices paid to him on the farm must necessarily be low, 
for they must allow for the accumulation of overhead charges, 
expenses of handling and transport, and the profits of the various 
middlemen who handle or deal in the goods on their way from 
the farm to the consumer. The price of food, of beef (indifferent 
in quality as it is), of mutton, of veal, of vegetables and fruit, 
remains high, yet on the farm these things are very cheap. 
Recent exposures in the Press make examples superfluous. _ It is, 
as I pointed out in my book Farming: ‘The cheapness of 
agricultural produce on the one hand and the dearness of food 
on the other is the heaven in which middlemen thrive.’ It is also 
the ruin to-day of British agriculture. 

There is no escape but one. Subsidies, protective methods, 
can only act as temporary measures, and even their success as 
such will be jeopardised by the unbusiness-like situation in 
which the farmer is placed. 

It may be said that farming was lacking in profits before the 
war because the home markets were increasingly supplied from 
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overseas by carefully graded produce attractively packed and 
labelled. This certainly had its effects, but mainly, as far as we 
can judge, on crops which were of the nature of side-lines. The 
accuracy of the grading and the selling devices adopted by the 
organisations sending the produce to our country had resulted 
in traders here readily adopting these goods and the public 
demanding them. British goods having no such advantages 
found the market where cheaper supplies were needed. Thus 
foreign and colonial apples were sold for dessert and British 
apples were designated for jam-makers’ requirements. But, as 
I have stated, the British farmer did not to any extent depend on 
the sale of produce such as apples. He depended then, as he 
does now, on milk, meat, and corn, none of which can be said to 
have suffered from indifferent marketing. Cattle at that time 
were well fattened and in most markets well sold. Milk might 
have been more cleanlily produced here and there, but that did 
not affect the farmer, for the buyers in London cleaned the 
milk before selling it to the public, giving the same price to the 
farmer whatever its condition. No one can claim that the more 
expensively produced milk under the various hygienic regulations 
has become more profitable. The reverse is the case. Nor was 
corn badly marketed; the appliances used for threshing and 
dressing were excellent, and even samples of a clean and suit- 
able nature were the general rule. Whilst any move towards 
further improvement in marketing is likely sooner or later to 
be of advantage to the farmer, it is difficult indeed to see any 
financial gain at the moment because of it. For improved 
marketing means extra costs, and whilst present conditions 
appertain it must be the consumer who pays more for his food 
unless the farmer is to be yet more out of pocket. 

It is to be hoped, perhaps to be expected, that improved 
marketing is the first step to the changes necessary to bring 
prosperity to the countryside. For undoubtedly ‘From Farm 
to Consumer ’ is the slogan of successful agriculture, not under- 
taken in the manner of the individual, supplying in small quanti- 
ties, for in that will rest no salvation. The farmer must supply 
direct to the public in the cheapest way—through the shops— 
moving his produce at the low rates used by the organisations 
which at the moment do this particular work for him. Until 
the farmer takes over the selling and, like the successful manu- 
facturer, can somewhat control the price of his goods, the farming 
situation must remain an ‘ agricultural crisis ’ constantly becom- 
ing more and more serious, with brief intervals of better days. 


Epwarp C. AsH. 
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ANTI-VIVISECTION 


A REJOINDER 


Two articles, both claiming to be replies to mine which appeared 
in the August number of The Nineteenth Century, give, in 
September and October, the Case for Experiments on Animals. 
It will, perhaps, be in the interests of clarity if, before referring 
to each contributor individually, I select as a beginning the 
arguments common to both. 

Unfortunately, the scientific or historical aspect of the case is 
complicated by the fact that both Professor Dodds and Mrs. 
Anderson have introduced claims for the utility of vivisection in 
regard to specific diseases with which I did not deal in my article. 
It is obvious that, while a claim can be made in comparatively 
few words, its refutation must be a somewhat lengthy business. 
Since we are on debatable ground whenever a particular disease 
or an alleged remedy is mentioned, I selected for particular 
examination one sample claim, namely, antitoxin for diphtheria, 
explaining that lack of space alone prevented me from dealing 
similarly with others. Mrs. Anderson has taken the trouble to 
consider my remarks in this connexion, but she adds other claims 
concerning tetanus, snakebite, hydrophobia, and smallpox. Pro- 
fessor Dodds, however, opens his article with the naive remark 
that there are two methods of replying, one of which is dis- 
tinguished by the curious factor of ‘ ignoring the specific points 
raised by the challenger’; and this is the method he chooses 
to adopt. His article, accordingly, does not contain a word 
about antitoxin for diphtheria ; instead, he selects plague and 
diabetes ! 

I have thus no fewer than six diseases, with the claims con- 
cerning a preventive or cure for each, presented to me for 
comment, in addition to the one I originally selected as being the 
most popular of all. To introduce new matter into a debate is a 
temptation into which the vivisectionist readily falls ; it enables 
him to deal with his new importations into the discussion as the 
last word upon the subject (Professor Dodds calls his ‘ conclusive 
proofs ’), after which it is always safe to wind up with the reminder 
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that the person who has not been answered had no right to an 
opinion at all. 

The first point upon which Professor Dodds and Mrs. Anderson 
seem to stand on common ground is in regard to the characters of 
the vivisector and of the anti-vivisector. Mrs. Anderson, like 
most devotees of ‘ medical research,’ appears to think that zeal for 
knowledge, patience, and accuracy are extraordinary virtues to be 
found only in a laboratory ; while Professor Dodds declares that 
the vivisector may actually lay claim to the very last thing to 
which he has a right, an impartiality quite equal to that of the 
anti-vivisector ! He claims this for himself. He holds a licence 
and several certificates, including the most objectionable of all, 
B + EE, which allows dogs and cats to be operated upon and to 
recover from the anesthetic. Yet he writes that, if the animal 
experimenters are supposed to be unable to take a disinterested 
view of vivisection, ‘ the reverse is equally true.’ This isa strange 
idea. ‘ Disinterested’ implies ‘ dissociated’; while the vivi- 
sector argues in defence of what he himself is doing, the anti- 
vivisector (unless he happens to be a paid official, which, in my 
view, no reputable ‘ leader’ can afford to be) attacks, as an out- 
sider, what je believes to be wrong; no interest is at stake. 
On the other hand, the cherished beliefs upon which his whole 
life-work is founded, to say nothing of his professional income, are 
at stake in the case of the experimenter. 

Research workers are apt to pose as a class apart, a race of 
supermen ; and they invariably pretend that they are maligned 
as devils. They are, in fact, just like other people, and share the 
common human tendency to become so inured to painful sights 
and sounds that a certain sensitiveness to suffering, which every 
doctor, nurse, butcher, hangman, and soldier (with a few excep- 
tions) possesses at the outset, is necessarily blunted in time. Mrs. 
Anderson’s assertion that ‘ anti-vivisectionists have alleged over 
and over again that physiologists vivisect from sheer love of 
cruelty ’ is a monstrous libel upon representative anti-vivisec- 
tionists. Such things have been said, nevertheless; it was 
Mantegazza, a notoriously cruel vivisector, who wrote : 

It is not to be wondered at that under the cloak of hypocrisy, which is 
not always very thick, there appears the atavism of cruelty. I have 
observed with much attention physiologists, surgeons, soldiers in war and 
other official slaughterers, and I have often observed unconscious contrac- 
tion of the muscles which expressed the pleasure of killing or of tormenting,* 


And there is other similar testimony, but not from the anti- 
vivisectionist side. The development of indifference, as dis- 
tinguished from the lust of cruelty, has been frequently urged by 
vivisectors as a necessity in their work. 

* Dall’ Odio, p. 369. 
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Mrs. Anderson further libels responsible anti-vivisectionists by 
declaring that ‘the fact of deep anesthesia is glossed over or 
omitted,’ and that they ‘invent horrors where none exist.’ 
Indeed, she frankly alludes to their propaganda as ‘ unscru- 
pulous,’ and reaches her zenith of misrepresentation in accusing 
them of ‘a morbid taste for cruelty.’ According to this, every 
humane reformer, from Richard Martin downwards, must have 
revelled in cruelty, just as Howard, no doubt, revelled in the filth 
of prisons ! 

Mrs. Anderson accuses me of untruth in her announcement that 
‘readers who follow Miss Kidd’s advice to buy the American 
Journal of Physiology will be disappointed if their object is to read 
about the atrocities she mentions.’ Here is a case in which the 
refutation requires much more space than the accusation. If 
she will obtain the journal for March 1927 she can read therein 
the account of how dogs are filled with water ‘ to the approximate 
limit of tolerance as shown by the onset of convulsions,’ some 
dying under the torture and others recovering. In the journal for 
January 1924 she can read of dogs and cats being blown up and 
half killed by guns. In the journal for September 1924 she can 
read how dogs were baked, so that they ‘ gnawed at the wood- 
work of the closet in an endeavour to escape,’ etc., etc. In the 
journal of December 1923 she can read of ‘ parabiotic’ rats and 
chickens—1.e., composite animals, or artificial Siamese twins— 
joined together all along their sides, as illustrated. (This has also 
been done with dogs.) 

Mrs. Anderson states that anti-vivisectionists are ‘ emotional,’ 
appealing ‘ to the heart rather than to the head,’ and (somewhat 
inconsistently) that they ‘ accept, ignore or simply deplore other 
animal pain.’ If she wants a sample of emotional argument, I 
recommend her to Professor Dodds’ article, in which he begs us to 
compare the most trifling experiment upon an animal that he can 
think of with the pitiful story of a good old woman dying after an 
operation, the latter being an illustration from a popular book, 
given at full length. The vivisectionist can seldom refrain from 
‘sob stuff’ where human beings are concerned. The utmost is 
made of that ‘mental pain’ at the prospect of an operation, 
which (vide Mrs. Anderson) they suffer, and which a dog is spared. 
Professor Dodds also enlarges upon this comparison. He writes 
that animals have ‘ no sense of apprehension.’ That is a conclu- 
sion that may be reached by anyone so unobservant—in common 
things—as the laboratory worker ; but it is denied by every person 
of experience who has had frequently to take the same dog to some 
place where it has suffered, such as a veterinarian’s surgery, and 
has felt the pull on the leash as the house is approached. As to 
the acceptance or ignoring of pain in the animal kingdom caused 
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outside the laboratory, it is noteworthy that Richard Martin, upon 
whose work all our anti-cruelty laws in this country are based, 
denounced vivisection in the House of Commons. Those who 
work against the cruelties of the slaughter-house, of sport and of 
fashion, are almost exclusively anti-vivisectionists, who might 
more appropriately taunt their opponents with seldom or never 
stirring a finger in the humanitarian cause. Perfect consistency 
in this world is unattainable, but anti-vivisectionists do achieve a 
very high degree of it ; and to suggest that they ought ‘ never to 
kill a wasp or a flea,’ or even to use leather (which a traveller on 
the Underground in the rush hours might well find it perilous to 
avoid) is ridiculous, since it is not killing to which they object, but 
killing by slow and tortuous degrees. 

Next I must deal with what Professor Dodds calls our ‘ funda- 
mental error.’ This consists, it appears, in ‘linking together * 
two different reasons for opposing vivisection, namely—(I) that 
it is morally wrong ; (2) that it is useless. 'Why anyone should be 
debarred from holding an opinion for two reasons passes compre- 
hension ; but to Professor Dodds the mere multiplication of 
reasons ipso facto makes a man ‘ rabid and illogical’! He is, of 
course, quite wrong in. declaring that we ‘ have failed to grasp the 
essential difference between the two.’ He makes this accusation 
on the ground that, unless it were so, ‘ there would be two types 
of member in their union.’ There ave two types. I have often 
received letters from members saying, ‘ If vivisection were of any 
use, I confess that I am ready to agree to it, but my study con- 
vinces me that it is not.’ On the other hand, the majority write 
that they do not feel themselves competent to decide upon the 
scientific issues raised, but that they oppose the practice on moral 
grounds alone. This very marked distinction between two types 
of member would not satisfy Professor Dodds, however, for what 
he wants is an anti-vivisectionist who would allow vivisection to 
be practised on the ground of its utility, while reprobating it on 
ethical grounds. Such a person would not be an anti-vivisec- 
tionist. 

Professor Dodds has no justification in asserting that anti- 
vivisectionists, as a body, regard the second reason for their creed 
as arising out of the first. Most of them keep the two quite dis- 
tinct. But I cannot deny that there is a sense in which Cicero’s 
words, ‘ No cruelty is useful,’ may be taken to imply interde- 
pendence ; it is one which belongs exclusively to the domain 
of religious faith, the word ‘ useful ’ being raised out of the material 
sphere and applied to things spiritual. 

Starting with the noble endeavour to avoid our ‘ fundamental 
error,’ Professor Dodds propounds the first question thus start- 
lingly—‘ whether man is justified in causing pain and suffering to 
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the lower animals quite irrespective of any ultimate gain that 
might accrue.’ The vivisector’s creed being contained within 
that sentence, I ask for its earnest and critical consideration. 
Professor Dodds declares that the question thus propounded ‘ is 
difficult, even impossible, for any one person to answer,’ and that 
it ‘can only be decided by each individual for himself.’ The 
same surely applies to the question of the right or wrong of 
murder. 

Quoting a condition of the Act of 1876 (referred to in my first 
article, by a regrettable error, as the Act of 1839), Professor Dodds 
declares that ‘Many anti-vivisectionists have implied that 
surgeons get their hand in by operating on the lower animals.’ 
I wish he would introduce me to them. For my own part, I am 
never tired of pointing out the obvious lesson that, as surgeons 
do not acquire their skill through vivisection, we have every right 
to their services. 

In view of the pains inflicted by Nature, Professor Dodds 
thinks that ‘a small amount of carefully controlled additional 
suffering inflicted is of very little moment.’ I presume he will 
equally decide that the burning of Joan of Arc was of very little 
moment, since many people have perished in burning houses. 
But the morality of vivisection is not to be settled by a con- 
sideration of the least, but of the most. painful, experiments so 
long as the latter are universally accepted as necessary on the 
ipse dixit of the operator, and meet with no denunciation by 
scientists, but rather a claim to identity of aim and method. 
This claim is made concerning foreign vivisection, and made by 
the very man whom Mrs, Anderson quotes as representing the 
spirit of the laboratory. 

Professor A. V. Hill remarked in the speech quoted by her 
(reported in the Fight against Disease, summer, 1929): ‘ In all 
lands there are scientific workers ; their problems are the same ; 
their methods are the same. . . . If there is one thing in the world 
which should be international, it is the pursuit of knowledge.’ 

Consider this remark in the light of the American record I have 
given, and of the more recent horror perpetrated in Russia, 
favourably reported on in the American Press, and acclaimed as 
justifiable and valuable in a medical article which appeared in the 
Natal Witness of August 20, 1929. This experiment, performed 
in 1928, consisted in severing the head of a dog from its body 
and, by means of a machine providing a constant blood-supply, 
keeping it alive for four hours, showing (after recovery from the 
anesthetic used during the actual operation) every sign of con- 
sciousness, including revived expression in the eyes, weeping, 
efforts to howl, rejection of vinegar or quinine on the tongue, 
and finally, when the machine was disconnected, “agony and 
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death.’ This is what the writer in the Natal Witness has to say 
about it : 


While a description of the operation might seem offhand to be gruesome 
and even quite inhuman, one must remember that most of our modern 
researches along the lines of medicine and pharmacology have been based 
upon experiments conducted in the animal kingdom. 


Truly, there is nothing which a devotee of research will not 
condone! Dr. Banting, the discoverer of insulin, whom no British 
experimenter would dream of denouncing, has recorded such 
things as ‘ operating on a dog by mistake,’ and pouring boiling 
water into the pancreatic arteries till a dog fainted from pain! 
(American Journal of Physiology, March 1924.) In view of Mrs. 
Anderson’s doubt of my veracity, I should like to quote his actual 
words, but space forbids. 

It only remains to be said that Dr. Banting confessed, in a 
lecture reported in the Toronto Daily Star (November 20, 1923), 
to having picked up dogs in the streets in the dead of night. 
What would their owners have said could they have had a peep 
into his laboratory ? 

Professor, Dodds,“as I have pointed out, took care to select, 
as an illustration of vivisection, the most trifling experiment upon 
an animal of which he could think. This was the proceeding 
employed in testing insulin. Everything was introduced to show 


the rabbit’s comparative good fortune—excellent health, no fear, 
and a copious feed of cabbage! (In the other instance given the 
rabbit’s brain is destroyed, so that it cannot feel.) 

But this is how the American Journal of Physiology for June 
1924 described this same standardisation of insulin : 


Young rabbits are started on insulin tests when they weigh about 
1 kgm. They are first given sufficient insulin to produce convulsions in 
order to obtain the ‘ education ’ phenomenon and are then used every seven 
days thereafter. We think it is important that the animals should have 
convulsions each time they are used. If any fail to do so after a given dose, 
more insulin is injected to produce this result. Our rabbits are given 
convulsions every seven days, even though there is no special preparation to 
be tested. (My italics.) 


Oh, happy rabbits! I shall probably be told that convulsions 
are not painful, but I should not like to have them forced upon 
me as a matter of routine once a week. 

It is useless to try to conceal the fact that experiments on 
animals, taken as a whole, are cruel. The atrocities which we are 
supposed to discover by ‘ ransacking of old foreign journals for 
painful details ’ were those of men exalted to the skies by Pro- 
fessor A. V. Hill and others, in speeches made this year. Even 
Lord Lister confessed that he would use an anesthetic for a painful 
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operation, in preference to omitting it, ‘ if I could attain the object 
of the experiment as advantageously, but not otherwise.’ (Royal 
Commission of 1876, Q. 4329.) 

Let us hope that wanton cruelty never exists in a laboratory ; 
that is not the anti-vivisectionists’ complaint. It is interested 
cruelty which they attack—cruelty which Professor Dodds admits 
need have no useful object. Professor Hill says that to deny to 
man the full exercise of his power in searching for knowledge 
would be ‘ unpardonable.’ He does not seem to recognise that it 
is already denied, when we refuse to allow the use of human beings, 
against their will, for experiments. 

I must use the remainder of my space in dealing briefly with 
the utilitarian case as put forward in the two articles, beginning 
with Mrs. Anderson, since she alone attempted to answer my 
points. She objects to my having quoted the testimony of 
eminent surgeons (Swanzy, Morris, and Treves) to the effect that 
they had (1) introduced new operations without the assistance of 
vivisection, and (2) been hampered in their work as the result of 
reliance upon that practice because they also ‘ asserted their 
belief in the value of animal experiments.’ Has she never con- 
sidered that this made their testimony all the more valuable? J 
was dealing with facts, not opinions. 

That Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood through 
vivisection is disputed; it is also irrelevant to the question 
whether that practice should be allowed now. Mrs. Anderson 
asserts that drugs ‘cannot safely be given to men until their 
medicinal properties have been partly ascertained.’ Homeo- 
paths, who certainly have a profound knowledge of drugs, whether 
or not the system founded thereon be sound, make it a practice to 
test new drugs upon human volunteers. As some drugs poisonous 
to man are innocuous to animals, human experience here is 
essential. 

As regards her criticism of the facts which I adduced to show 
that antitoxin is not, as alleged, the conqueror of diphtheria, I 
make the following rejoinder under each heading : 

(t) Even if there were more diphtheria after the introduction 
of antitoxin, the fact that the death rate from that 
disease per 1,000,000 of the population increased suggests 
that the remedy was powerless to prevent death. I am 
aware that the number of persons who received antitoxin 
cannot be gauged ; but if the argument is faulty, it is at 
least less faulty than the boast. As I have pointed out, 
a Research Defence pamphlet by Dr. Park states that a 
consideration of the general mortality from a disease, in 
order to decide upon the value or otherwise of a remedy, 

is the ‘least open to,error’ of ali methods. Why does 
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Mrs. Anderson point to a reduction in the years 1922-7 ? 
Obviously, those dates are too far removed from the 
introduction of antitoxin in 1894 to have any relevance. 

(2) I referred, of course, to the figures of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board when I wrote that that Board had stopped 
giving us the laryngeal death rate in the year when there 
was an ‘ominous rise.’ That rise was from 7°9 per 
cent. to g'o per cent. The rise may have alarmed the 
Board, who could not know whether or not it would 
continue. The Research Defence Society does not show 
the rise at all. 

(3) The rise in the number of diphtheria deaths in the hos- 
pitals, where antitoxin is almost invariably given, cer- 
tainly does ‘ bear relation to antitoxin treatment.’ 

(4) Mrs. Anderson gives a table which I will take the liberty to 
reproduce, together with one of my own. The latter was 
presented to the last Royal Commission on Vivisection. 
If her table has value, so has mine ; or shall we say that 
the argument is cancelled ? 


_Ersicrr’s Caszs (Danish). 
m Cases. | Deaths. | Death Rate, 


Treated with antitoxin . ° 239 8 
Treated without antitoxin ° 245 30 


Toronto Hospitat Cases (1903). 


Cases. Deaths. | Death Rate, 
per cent, 


Treated with antitoxin . ‘ 228 37 16°2 
Treated without antitoxin : 337 28 83 


The medical officer of health of Toronto city also presented 
the figures for a whole decade, which showed a similar 
result. The cases were unselected. (Dr. George Wilson’s 
Addendum to Royal Commission’s Report, p. 126.) 

(5) The fall in the case mortality of the early years of anti- 
toxin does not prove its value. I assert, and Mrs. 
Anderson denies, that it was mainly due to the practice of 
‘ including mild sore throats to swell the number of cases.’ 

Sir George Newman, in his Annual Report for 1920, admitted 

that these increased notifications included mild cases ‘ which 
seldom presented any definite clinical evidence of diphtheria’ 
and persons ‘ not suffering from illness at all.’ And in a report 
‘for official use’ issued in 1922 on the Schick test, the author, 
Dr. Monckton Copeman, states definitely that the comparisons 
‘have for some years been rendered very unreliable’ for this 
reason. Prior to the discovery of the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
diphtheria was diagnosed by its symptoms. 
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Dr. Lennox Browne remarked, concerning another error 
(excluding the worst cases from the tabulation), ‘ when this error 
is rectified, the improvement due to antitoxin as practised in the 
Metropolitan Infectious Fever Hospitals for 1895 and 1896 is 
entirely dissipated.’ (Quoted before the Royal Commission, 
Q. 13,231.) 

(6) Medical opinion does change. It is changing now; but 

after the boycotting of Dr. Charles Creighton, the great 
epidemiologist, solely because he changed his views on 
vaccination, and the persecution of other medical men 
who openly proclaim unorthodox views, it cannot be 
said to change easily. 


It will be realised that I have not space to enter fully into 
questions concerning six diseases, but since both Mrs. Anderson 
and Professor Dodds have inferred that sanitation is dependent 
upon bacteriology, and that safe surgery means Listerian surgery, 
I must briefly deal with these two points. Professor Dodds 
devotes nearly two pages (would that I could be so prodigal !) 
to a description of the insanitary conditions at the time of the 
Great Plague of London. Those conditions were removed, and it 
is safe to say that a similar plague could not have existed in 
London for very many years before the first ‘germ’ was ever 
heard of. Florence Nightingale, a determined pioneer in sanita- 
tion, laughed the germ theory to scorn. It is not bacteriology 
that effected the change, which has been progressive, and has, 
since plague was got rid of, banished even milder diseases. Until 
the rat-flea theory was propounded nobody ever suggested that 
London was more afflicted with rats than any other place, although 
these rodents always abound where they have scavenging work to 
do. Facts are made to fit a theory. Before the plague bacillus 
was discovered London was sufficiently cleansed to ensure us 
against danger ; after half a century of bacteriology plague ‘ still 
persists in the East, where fifteenth century conditions still 
prevail ’ (side by side with flourishing Pasteur Institutes). The 
moral is plain. 

Because I called Lawson Tait ‘a pioneer (before Lister) of the 
aseptic treatment of wounds,’ Mrs. Anderson remarks that 
‘Tait had scarcely obtained his medical qualifications at the time 
when Lister announced his discovery.’ Tait entered Edinburgh 
University as a student in 1860, and Lister as assistant-surgeon in 
1857. Tait studied under Syme, Lister’s father-in-law, from 
whom he learnt the value of cleanliness in wounds. It was not a 
question of germs. ‘ At my hands,’ he afterwards wrote (Medical 
Press and Circular, April 27, 1898), ‘ there was no Listerism, no 
chemical antiseptics, nothing but soap and water and strict 
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attention to detail.’ Granville Bantock, another heterodox 
surgeon, refused even to boil water. He appears to have believed 
that germs, usually regarded as dangerous, are really beneficial, 
in support of which he quotes the classical instance of Dr. George 
Stoker, who found that an ulcer swarming with streptococci 
(supposed to be the prime cause of suppuration) healed up, while 
another ulcer, situated on the other foot of the same patient, from 
which they had been rigidly excluded, refused to heal. He gives 
also his own similar experience (The Modern Doctrine of Bac- 
teriology, by Dr. G. G. Bantock). There are plenty of dangers in 
dirt, apart from germs. As to the tetanus germ, Dr. Leonard Hill 
has declared that ‘ when washed clean ’ it is innocuous. 

Pasteur Institutes are run on commercial lines, and are steeped 
in commercial interests. Professor Karl Pearson has declared 
that: ‘ Full statistical data for the Pasteur treatment both in 
Europe and Asia are not available. What data are published 
permit of no prudent statistical judgment.’ 2 Rabies will tend to 
die out in all countries when dogs are properly treated. The fact 
that cases are recorded where the bitten person has died of 
hydrophobia (largely a nervous disease), while the canine culprit 
remained perfectly well, points to danger in this treatment. 
Indeed, all inoculations are dangerous, and it is significant that 
the connexion between vaccination and brain disease has only just 
been recognised, although it must always have existed. I have 
addressed some hundreds of women’s meetings during the last 
twenty-five years, and I have never once failed at such meet- 
ings to receive volunteered testimony from perfectly respectable 
women concerning the evils which they have seen in their own 
homes arising from this practice. This it is that renders compre- 
hensible to me the extraordinary revolt of the public, resulting 
in the decrease in vaccination in spite of incessant exhortations 
concerning its value. Moreover, if it be true that smallpox now 
exists in England, it is certain that unvaccinated children are not 
dying in accordance with prophecy. 

Mrs, Anderson reminds us that men have offered themselves 
for experiment. All honour to them : they knew what they were 
doing, and why. They had the comfort of comprehension and a 
good conscience. She writes, ‘the driving out of malaria and 
yellow fever . . . was nowhere achieved until experiments on 
animals and men had proved the mode of infection.” The words 
“and men’ are all-important. Sir William Osler told the Royal 
Commission (Q. 16,700) that, apart from his opinion that ‘ these 
things would not have been attempted save through the experi- 
mental spirit,’ the discovery was due solely to the human volun- 
teers. 


* Letter to The Times, January 1, 1921. 
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I conclude with a criticism of one claim selected by Professor 


Dodds—namely, the treatment of diabetes by insulin. As anti- 


toxin for diphtheria is the most popular, so insulin is the most 
recent, of the noteworthy claims, and it cannot be cursorily dealt 
with. He writes that certain experiments on dogs led ‘ morbid 
anatomists to examine the pancreas of patients who had died 
from diabetes, and they were able to prove that there was a definite 
lesion in the pancreas.’ Granting, for the sake of argument, 
Professor Dodds’ facts (which are sure to be disputed), one wonders 
why they had not examined, not only the pancreas, but every 
organ of the diabetic’s body, to see where the lesion might be, 
without waiting until some cruel experiments on dogs had been 
performed. (Incidentally, Professor Dodds refers to other experi- 
ments, which were productive of the useful information that 
diabetes produces sugar in the urine, and which were solely the 
result of applying the test of personal experience to a supposition.) 
He adds: ‘ With regard to the value of insulin there is no doubt 
whatsoever. Whereas in the old days very nearly all cases of 
diabetic coma died, it is possible to-day to save a great number of 
these patients.’ 

The curious thing is that more patients die! Failure to 
demonstrate the value of insulin statistically is admitted. It was 
introduced in 1922. In that year the deaths from diabetes in the 
United States rose from over 14,000 in each of the previous two 
years to over 17,000. In England and Wales the death rate per 
1,000,000, which for the previous five years had varied between 
110 (only reached once) and 100, began in 1922 to assume a more 
serious aspect, being respectively, in the years including and 
following that date, 119, 114, 109, II2, 115, 126 and 131 (the last 
figure is for 1928). Toronto, the home of insulin, has had a 
particularly bad record, statistically, since its introduction. The 
moral seems to be that, while insulin appears to benefit the 
patient by reducing the sugar content of the blood (which can also 
be achieved by other methods), the insidious disease is meanwhile 
progressing, and probably accelerated. Insulin is certainly not 
the last word for diabetes, with this serious drawback. Further 
improvement in diet may prove the ultimate solution, for no 
method has yielded, comparatively, such magnificent results ; 
but the digestion of the dog, a member of the carnivora, cannot be 
taken as a guide, even if its pancreas has been cut out (which, of 
course, has not happened to the human patient). 

Moreover, in addition to the deaths from diabetes, we now 
have a new class to deal with—the deaths from insulin itself. I 
have personally encountered several of these. 

A German paper (Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Chemie, Sep- 
tember 1926) gave a good account of some of these deaths, 
vuU?2 
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grouping them under four heads, namely—(r) death from insulin 
shock ; (2) death from insulin coma ; (3) death from destruction 
of the islets of Langerhans; (4) death from destruction of the 
blood. All these things result from the use of insulin, and it 
seems a poor boast that patients are rescued from coma by the 
use of insulin if other patients die in coma produced by insulin. 

No convinced anti-vivisectionist would willingly take insulin 
if diabetic. 

Summarising my points, I suggest that no unbiassed reader 
can fail to realise : 

(x1) That both the writers in The Nineteenth Century on behalf 
of experiments on animals have set up bogeys in order to knock 
them down, alleging that ‘ anti-vivisectionists ’ make es 
of which I was entirely guiltless. 

(2) That the attitude of medical research workers in this 
country towards vivisection as performed in other countries 
savours of prevarication, or at least of contradiction, and that 
vivisection cannot be honestly considered in its limited or national 
aspect, with a complete ignoring of its broad or general aspect. 

(3) That when the testimony of anti-vivisectionists is received 
with opprobrious ‘adjectives and accusations of untruth and 
unscrupulousness it can hardly be wondered at if medical students 
take their cue from such procedure, and conclude that all opposi- 
tion to experiments on animals ought to be shouted down. 


(4) That there is, both morally and scientifically, a case against 
vivisection, and inasmuch as it is held by many persons who 
cannot be described as sentimentalists or emotional, still less as 
unscrupulous, it should receive more serious attention than has 
yet been accorded to it. 


BEATRICE E. Kipp. 
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Tuts year has produced, in one of the dailies, an article on 
the perennial subject of university men by someone who claims to 
be a Fellow of All Souls’; and who should doubt his claim ? 
It was entitled ‘Graduates who Miss the Tide,’ and was in every 
respect precisely what any regular reader of newspapers would 
expect to follow this title. Its general tenor was that university 
men have exaggerated ideas as to their cleverness and importance, 
that they expect to start at the top where others start at the 
bottom, that they are usually more of a nuisance than anything 
else, and so forth. 

The article contained one sentence which attracted my atten- 
tion, not because of its originality, but because it made an asser- 
tion with which I quarrel every time I meet it It was a con- 
temptuous reference to the mediocre men who spend three 
pleasant years at Oxford or Cambridge and finish up by getting 
seconds or thirds, and it intimated clearly that these mediocre 
men should not enjoy the privileges of a university career at all. 

Logically this view is hardly worth contesting, since the 
inherent fallacy is obvious; if everyone at a university was of 
first-class intellectual standard some would none the less be 
awarded seconds and thirds by the examiners. But the general 
principle on which the Fellow of All Souls’ founds his proposi- 
tion is one worth examining more closely, since there are serious 
arguments in itsfavour. It is, I believe, a principle held by many 
members of senior common-rooms, but kept in the background by 
considerations relating to the college revenue. 

Should the universities be maintained, as they were founded, 
exclusively for the encouragement of sound learning and true 
religion ? Those who answer ‘ Aye’ to this question will base 
their arguments mostly on grounds of personal experience, and 
with them I sympathise heartily. I always found it impossible 
to cover the distance between my rooms and Carfax without 
seeing at least a score of felldw-undergraduates whom I considered 
totally unworthy of enjoying the privileges which I was enjoying. 
Indeed, I could scarcely leave the quadrangles of my college 
without meeting several who seemed quite out of keeping with the 
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architecture of Oxford, with her historical traditions, with her 
unique genius. But such is the strength of prejudice that, though 
I was never so optimistic as to regard myself as a possible ‘ first,’ 
I never questioned my own right to walk across the Tom Quad 
as a king in his native land, and to direct Americans to the 
Bodleian. 

The need for moral honesty, or moral casuistry, forces me now 
to draw some line of demarcation between those who, in my 
opinion, should be permitted to matriculate at Oxford, and those 
who should not. I will try to surmount this difficulty by broadly 
describing the qualification for membership of a university as 
‘the aptitude for acquiring culture.’ This description, in that 
two out of the three terms used are extremely vague ones, I 
regard as fairly satisfactory. 

It would, of course, be impossible for anyone to design even 
the roughest practical tests for the ability to acquire culture. 
The Fellows of colleges do the best that they can Nearly all 
colleges require would-be members to submit to an examination 
which will exclude those of abysmally low intelligence, and in 
addition the candidate is personally interviewed. Such an 
interview should reveal the main features of his character. But 
beyond this the colleges must trust to chance. They are forced 
to proceed on the assumption that those who have proved them- 
selves capable of acquiring some learning are likely to pursue the 
paths of wisdom. This is an unsatisfactory assumption, since 
vigorous coaching at school frequently leads to a horror of 
scholarship in any form, and consequently the boy who can 
construe Xenophon most readily will often spend a great portion 
of his time at Oxford in the Super Cinema. However, let the men 
of business, who are among the chief critics of universities, devise 
a better system for admitting only the serious-minded ! 

Of those who satisfy the colleges’ requirements for entrance 
there will be many who are destined, in Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
celebrated words, ‘ to row in their college boats, to hunt foxes, or 
to wear very large and very unusual overcoats.’ It is to be 
regretted that certain of the most famous colleges seem to 
specialise in these classes. Many -will waste their time com- 
pletely. Many will waste a great part of their time. Only a small 
percentage will come through their final schools in the first class. 
But how many will acquire culture ? 

Putting on one side the question of scholarship, it seems to me 
that the value to a man of his university career is roughly 
in inverse proportion to the amount of money he possesses (to 
this generalisation I would make an exception of those whose 
allowances are so small as to make them feel severely ‘ cramped ’). 
I do not mean by this merely that a heavy pocket enables}the 
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undergraduate to enjoy amusements which will divert his atten- 
tion from more serious occupation, The more important fact is 
this: The son of wealthy parents tends to regard the university 
as nothing more than a certain period in the process of education. 
There is nothing very exciting or romantic about it, nothing 
essentially different from what he expects throughout life. Later 
on he hopes to enjoy some leisured career in, say, the Army, or as 
a director in a business which will run without the whole-time 
attention of its directors. So the programme when he is ‘ up’ is 
similar to the programme of society anywhere else. It consists, 
for the most part, in attending well-served dinner parties, in 
wearing very beautiful flannels during Eights Week, and very 
resplendent tails during Commemoration Week, in playing bridge, 
and in riding to the Spread Eagle at Thame in luxurious cars. 
There is really no very great difference between the society which 
attends Eights Week and the society which meets later at 
Wimbledon ; between a Christ Church ball at Oxford and a Guards 
ball in Mayfair. Somehow it seems very difficult for wealthy 
men to lead anything but a wealthy existence, and a wealthy 
existence may be led anywhere else just as well as in Oxford. 

The poorer undergraduate, provided that he has enough money 
to preserve his self-esteem and to pay the fare to Bourton-on-the- 
Water without worrying, gets far more out of Oxford. He ‘ goes 
up ’ with excitement, and meets the sons of artists, engineers and 
clerks, as well as those of peers and company directors. He 
discovers Blackwell’s, and finds it a much better reading-room 
than the Radcliffe Camera. When he spends a day out of Oxford 
he does not go to London (where he will probably be in the vaca- 
tion anyway), but to the Cotswolds, which are less known and 
therefore more worthy of exploration. He sees life. And the 
more his experiences are varied, the more completely different 
they are from the experiences which he will have in later life, the 
more will he acquire culture. 

The same thing applies to the vacations. To travel from 
Diisseldorf to Prague in a third-class carriage is a more valuable 
experience than travelling from Southampton to New York in the’ 
Mauretania. It is better to walk in the country near Sagunto 
than to arrive at Madrid in a Hispano-Suiza. And here let me 
point out, in defiance of all the big industrials who condemn 
youthful laziness, that leisure is among the most valuable things 
which a university career gives. Such leisure is meted out 
sparingly—every undergraduate is given a huge list of books at 
the beginning of the ‘ long,’ and if he is at all conscientious, as the 
man without an assured position before him must be, he will slave 
to read some of these during the time. But in a comparative 
sense the university man is a gentleman of leisure. 
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Now I find it almost impossible to look through an article by 
anyone who has made gigantic progress in life without coming 
across some reference to the value and the glory of hard work. 
The man who has built up an American ‘ chain store’ is never 
tired of telling how, when sleeping under a shop counter at the age 
of fourteen, he would get up early to read a book on salesmanship 
before sweeping the floor and opening the shutters at six. Nor is 
it an unknown thing for great artists to tell the aspiring young 
how many weary hours they spent in their childhood drawing in 
line, practising counterpoint, or learning long lists of synonyms, 
Of these the former have, of course, fallen into the common error 
of confusing the business of living with the business of making a 
livelihood. The latter have not conscientiously considered the 
connotation of the term ‘ work,’ or correctly interpreted the mean- 
ing of drudgery. This, however, is unimportant. The main 
fault which the elderly-and-successful school of moralists makes is 
to draw from the premise that ‘ work never hurt anyone and is 
invariably the secret of success ’"—a premise which, incidentally, 
no sane man will admit—the conclusion that ‘ idleness is harmful 
and those who are onee idle are bound to be failures.’ It is not 
necessary.to have studied Mellone to realise the fallacy in this 
argument. 

The absence of any but the most fragile routine is, for those 
who are already familiar with the principles of discipline, more 
efficacious for ‘ character-building’ than the carefully-planned 
curriculum of the American military school. It is said that to see 
young men lounging in King’s Parade with nothing whatever to 
occupy their time is nauseating. This isso. But to say that a 
man whose every hour is time-tabled achieves more of all that 
makes existence worth while than the man who can scull on the 
river, read Marcel Proust, or sit at a window studying crowds for 
several hours each day, is manifestly ridiculous. The man who 
has no leisure can never learn the art of spending it. Every year 
thousands of men who have been brought up in the hard school 
retire from business at the age of sixty-five or so, and from sheer 
lack of anything interesting to occupy their time fall into a prema- 
ture decay. I venture to say that it is worth the 800/. or gool. 
which the university costs to avoid this pitiful last scene; a 
young man must be unusually dull if he leaves Oxford or Cam- 
bridge without learning joys more exquisite than those of hard 
work, pleasures that will make life just as full when he is out of 
the office or surgery, away from the hangars, or off the parade 
ground. 

I have done my best to indicate what I mean by ‘ culture,’ 
and the capacity for acquiring it. I might try to define ‘ culture’ 
as ‘ interest in a wide range of subjects, a capacity for appreciating 
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intrinsic values,’ etc., etc., but definitions of this sort can never 
be adequate. I have, I think, said enough at any rate for the 
reader to recognise the quality which I have thus named as that 
possessed by himself or by people he knows. I come now to the 
fact upon which critics of the universities really base their attacks. 
It is this: ‘ culture,’ as I have attempted to indicate it, is not, as 
a rule, a marketable commodity. There may be certain secre- 
tarial positions where such a quality is desirable, if not essential. 
But generally speaking the active parties in the employment 
market have no use for it. Young men must be ‘ presentable,’ 
‘of good appearance and address,’ certainly ; but anything even 
remotely indicating a tendency to read Shelley in off hours is not 
welcome. Employers generally—and I speak with authority, 
for how many have not interviewed me ?—have simple, clear-cut, 
and rather naive ideas as to the characteristics for which they are 
looking in candidates for their salaries ; an interest in Einstein or 
Epstein is not among these. And here we have the riddle. 
Hundreds of men leave the universities with a quality which no 
one can value but themselves, without the distinction of a first- 
class degree, with no specialised knowledge that is useful for 
earning, with no money for the further training which law or 
medicine demands, with no position waiting for them. They are, 
to all appearances, worse off by the lack of three years’ experience 
than those who have entered some profession straight from school. 
What happens to these young men ? 

Schoolmastering claims a good many. To the question asked 
of one undergraduate by another, ‘Do you know at all what 
you're going to do when you go down ?’ the answer I have heard 
five times out of ten is, ‘ Oh, ushering, I suppose, like everyone 
else, don’t you know!’ A certain number are ‘ wangled ’ into 
some comfortable position by useful uncles. Some depart for 
the cornfields of Canada, and others are completely lost. They 
want, they say, to write, or to paint, or to play the piano. 
Unhappy youths! Drunkenness, gambling, and even more 
serious vices, may be forgiven to young men, but a desire to 
write, paint, or play the piano is not to be forgiven—unless, of 
course, they wish seriously to write advertising ‘copy’ or to 
draw fashion plates. When they have interviewed several 
London editors who advise them to start by reporting for the 
Bootle Echo, or several publishers who advise them to consult a 
specialist, they usually try to get work with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited. This firm appears to be the Mecca of all 
young men without marketable qualifications. I do not quite 
know why, but there must be some good reason. I have met any 
number of young men who are trying ‘ to get into the I.C.I.,’ and 
these all seem to know someone who can ‘ wangle them into the 
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[.C.I.’ I have never yet had the fortune to meet a man who has 
secured employment from this august British firm. 

When a man has filled up the forms of application for employs 
ment in the I.C.I., and these have been courteously filed for 

- future reference, he has no other course but to seek employment 
in what is broadly known as ‘ business.’ He knows very little 
about business, beyond the fact that it is rather unpleasant, that 
it is not altogether ‘done’ to be in it (except as a director), and 
that it consists largely in ‘ referring to yours of the 27th ult,’ 
However, business it has to be, and he goes hopefully to his 
University Appointments Committee, a body which knows some- 
thing about this vague and extensive form of occupation. The 
Appointments Committee helps him to find work. 

Here let me say something of this body’s activities. It would 
be unwise, as well as discourteous, to criticise in a hostile spirit an 
institution so valuable, one which professes and really tries to find 
the right job for its protégés. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the committee’s activities have their limitations. In the 
first place, the committee cannot be expected to have really 
intimate knowledge of business firms ; it is bound to rely on the 
“namne ’ of the firm, ‘and on the opinion members have formed of 
such directors as they have met. Secondly, since the world at 
large is usually best impressed with good, solid figures, the 
outstanding object of the committee must needs be to keep up the 
number of appointments secured annually. The young man 
enters business wholly in the dark, except in so far as he may 
have formed conclusions at the preliminary interview; and, 
having once entered it, he finds that he has burnt his boats. 
Speaking with some experience, I can say that University 
Appointments Committees do not look very sympathetically upon 
men who are not satisfied with their jobs. They are inclined to 
view the position with eyes similar to those of the employers 
themselves, who are content to treat youthful impatience with 
such phrases as ‘ young blood,’ ‘ preliminary restlessness,’ ‘ set- 
tling down gradually,’ and the like. This attitude is a natural, 
perhaps an inevitable, one. But I would go so far as to suggest 
that the position should be made much clearer to the man who 
seeks the committee’s aid than it at present is. 

That a university man entering business should at first find 
his life very unhappy is obvious. From a routine which is 
practically non-existent he has entered suddenly into one that is 
very severe ; compared with the twenty-eight weeks’ vacation to 
which he has become accustomed he now gets a bare fortnight, or 
at the most three weeks. (His schoolmaster friends, he reflects 
bitterly, get fifteen.) His salary at the end of two years is 
probably less than it would have been if he had entered the Air 
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Force. His work is desperately uninteresting, and this is par- 
ticularly galling to one who has been reading Goethe or Pigou. 
He finds the society of the office distinctly less congenial than the 
society of a college—probably his new colleagues are markedly 
jealous of him. And, to crown all, the friends he has made while 
at Oxford or Cambridge are inclined faintly to despise him for 
having become ‘a clerk.’ (A clerk, to those who are not clerks, 
is a man who tucks his napkin into his waistcoat. This item in 
the code of snobbery is still very generally accepted.) 

All this may be good for the soul of the young man—I see 
some truth in the popular dictum—but the point I wish to make 
clear is that it can be carried too far. I mean, that an educated 
man will, as a rule, submit conscientiously to a good deal of 
drudgery, but eventually he will either rebel or become too broken- 
spirited to be of any use to his employer. 

Let us turn now to the employer’s attitude. According to his 
own upbringing and social position, the employer nearly always 
has a definite bias either in favour of or against the ‘ college man.’ 
I am prepared to hazard the statement that those in favour are 
distinctly in the minority. With those against I have a pro- 
found sympathy. Nothing is more irritating to the experienced 
man than the knowledgeable and rather self-confident youngster 
without experience. Those who have not had the ‘ fortune’ (a 
petitio principit in view of what has been said so far) to see either 
a public school or a university will notice with disfavour the rather 
aloof air which invariably hangs about a university man. And 
such men as these will set about the business of knocking the new 

- recruit into shape with a certain feeling of relish which may well 
be forgiven them. But how far should the knocking-off-corners 
policy be pursued ? 

As I have already suggested, this question is bound up in 
another—namely, is the university man wanted in business at 
all? I sincerely believe that he is. With all his commercial 
ignorance, knowing nothing of company law or of book-keeping, 
unable to write shorthand or use the typewriter, I still maintain 
that a graduate—even a second-class graduate, because commerce 
will usually secure no other—is none the less likely, at the end of 
quite a short time, to be a really useful member of any business 
organisation. 

I have two reasons for thinking this. First: when I was 
myself ‘ job-hunting ’ I was interviewed by a director of one of 
the largest and best-known steamship companies in the world. 
I told him that I knew nothing whatever about business, nor 

’ whether a university man was likely to be any use init. His reply 
was that university men, in his experience, were always behind 
those who had entered business straight from school in the first 
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few years, but that they invariably went ahead later on ; and that 
the occupation of ‘ business’ really involved nothing more than 
‘the ability to grasp simultaneously a number of details, each in 
itself simple, and to have the power of making people work for 
you.’ The latter remarks my own experience of business has 
since shown to be correct. The problems which arise in commerce 
are usually such as call merely for systematic and intelligent 
analysis. There is, of course, such a thing as a ‘ business flair,’ 
There are men who have an uncanny ability for seeing rapidly 
where profit lies and for acting immediately on this‘ sense.’ But 
as a rule I have found ‘ business’ to be an occupation which 
demands ordinary mental powers far more than specialised 
training. 

My second reason is this : I find every day that those who have 
passed through no more than the usual secondary education very 
frequently have not those mental powers which I have just 
described, rather optimistically, as‘ ordinary.’ The bad grammar 
and terrible style which is so common a feature of business letters 
is not, perhaps, vastly important. But anyone who deals with a 
large amount of commercial correspondence cannot fail to realise 
that the writers, over and over again, express themselves in such 
a way as to show plainly that their ideas are extremely hazy, 
Moreover, this mental fogginess is not exclusive to junior members 
of companies, or even to departmental managers. Those in 
higher positions, possibly because they have come to rely so much 
on the value of their experience, possibly because they have been 
taught to regard so keenly the importance of attention to detail, 
often show an amazing ineptitude for reducing a business proposi- 
tion to its fundamental elements. They talk heavily about 
‘ getting down to brass tacks,’ and then form their conclusions on 
prima facie observations. This is a fact which no business man 
in the very first rank will deny. 

Now a university training, so often criticised because it is 
supposed to teach nothing in particular, is, in my opinion, pre- 
cisely the training most likely to rid a man of this mental foggi- 
ness. University ‘dons’ do not talk about ‘ getting down to 
brass tacks.’ But they are master hands at what I may call 
* brasstackmanship.’ Hairsplitting is their speciality, be it in 
history, philosophy, or the interpretation of tongues; and woe 
betide the undergraduate who leaves unsplit hairs in his essay ! 
Every statement he makes is pounced upon by his tutor, is 
remorselessly analysed and refuted. Why? What do you mean 
by that ? Define . . .! This is the criticism which pours down 
upon everything he writes. Few of the bitten do not enjoy 
biting. Is it likely that a man who has been showered with 
sarcasm for agreeing with the proposition that ‘ cogito ergo sum’ 
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will fail to perceive at any rate most of the weak points of a 
proposition offered him in business ? 

A faculty for detecting fallacies is not, of course, the only one 
engendered by a university training in the normal subject. Now 
that advertising is taken so seriously most business men admit 
that ‘imagination,’ in its widest possible connotation, is what 
the Americans call a ‘ dollar-producing ’ asset ; and if 100 men, 
representing graduates and clerks without higher education in 
equal proportions could be submitted to some test for imagina- 
tion, I am prepared to guarantee an overwhelming victory for the 
graduates. Incidentally, when I myself first entered business, I 
found that I was the only member of a staff of nearly 200 who 
possessed anything approaching a working knowledge of the 
French language. 

Relatively, however, these considerations are insignificant. 
The fact that large firms have taken on university men, and 
continue to do so, suggests that there must be some ‘ dollar- 
producing ’ quality in these men : it is, to say the least, unlikely 
that business men would pay a far larger salary than is necessary 
for acquiring an ordinary junior simply because they liked the 
sound of a Mayfair accent ; many of them, as a matter of fact, 
detest it. Business does want graduates, and the problem of 
getting and keeping this class of labour is one which will have to 
be studied much more seriously than it has been up to the present. 

A year or two ago Mr. (now Sir) William Morris announced 
publicly that he had no use for university men. He said that he 
found them bad workers, unresponsive, inclined to have airs, 
unwilling to start at the bottom, and so on. At the same time 
he gave a little fortune to Oxford for the founding of a new chair, 
showing that he had no quarrel with learning gud learning. I 
think that Sir William was unfortunate in the graduates he got, 
and that it would have been worth his while to experiment further. 
(He may have altered his policy by this time.) His statement, 
however, was a frank and perfectly fair one, and every right- 
minded person will respect his opinions. The only correct answer 
to such a statement would have been for some graduate, slightly 
disguising his accent and dress, to obtain employment at Cowley, 
work under the usual conditions, and make a success of it. Now 
when a man deliberately goes to a University Appointments 
Committee to obtain labour his position is different altogether. 
He admits, by so doing, that he wants a specimen of the genus 
graduate. If in reality he expects a man of the same type as 
those he gets from an ordinary secondary school he will be 
disappointed, and it will be his own fault. 

In the kind of world which Socialists portray as their ideal 
everyone will start with equal chances, and presumably at the 
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same salary. Men will not derive the advantages which a 
university education is postulated to give simply from the fact of 
having a wealthy father. As it is not the subject of this essay, I 
will not comment on that view beyond saying that in strict 
ethics it seems to me quite unassailable. The fact is, however, 
that we have graduates coming from an ‘ upper ’ class, and were 
this not so there would be no graduate problem such as I have 
described. The business man by his very position as a capitalist 
or the representative of capitalists admits a system of inequality, 
Having thus countenanced a system of inequality, he cannot cavil 
at the phenomenon which presents itself in the form of graduates 
who require specially good and responsible positions. And I 
maintain that it is his duty as a rationalist to try and see the point 
of view of the man for whose superior mental ability he is prepared 
to pay. 

What I mean is this: The bargain which an employer strikes 
with a graduate-employee should be one which both sides clearly 
understand. Every man entering the service of another has a 
right to know what his immediate position and his future pros- 
pects are to be. The employer can say, ‘ I want your brains, but 
I do not intend to treat you differently from my other employees, 
and I shall never pay you more than I consider you worth in 
exact proportion to these others.’ This would be a fair statement, 
and one which would enable the graduate immediately to give up 
the idea of business and take to preparatory schoolmastering. 
Again, he might say, ‘ I am going to make you do the work of an 
office-boy until you have lost some of your aggressive self- 
assurance, and then, if you survive, I will find a decent job for 
you.’ I believe that if such a statement as this were made the 
candidate would take the position, and probably make a success 
of it. But I have yet to meet with such splendid candour. More 
usually the graduate is interviewed in the pleasantest fashion, he 
accepts the job blindly, he finds the work unbearable, and he is 
shipwrecked. The employer meanwhile writes to The Times in 
the usual vein. 

As things are at present constituted the university man 
expects good treatment at the hands of his business employers, 
and, I think, expects it rightly. If his formal qualifications are 
the same as those which enable others to enjoy the long leaves 
given to civil servants overseas, then in taking up an overseas 
position under a commercial firm he expects similar leaves, or else 
something to compensate for them—for instance, higher pay. If 
the firm, without taking him into its confidence, expects him to 
accept shorter leaves, a lower salary, and less congenial work, is it 
to be imagined that the,employee will work contentedly ? 

University men are themselves responsible for much of the 
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friction that occurs. They become riled with the tedium of their 
employment, they fail to exercise tact, and they behave badly. 
All this goes to make them unpopular with employers and to swell 
the volume of anti-graduate correspondence in the daily Press. 
But I think that these men receive far more than their fair share 
of the blame. Children will play Red Indians with each other 
almost automatically, but you cannot expect a grown-up person 
to take the réle of Red Indian with success unless he is asked to do 
so specifically. Likewise the university man will play almost 
any part if he knows clearly what that part is to be. He will act 
as omnibus conductor in a strike, he will serve as cook’s assistant 
in a tramp steamer, he will join the Army as a private and share 
the life of the men with great good-will. To play the part of 
office-boy among other office-boys is a much more difficult 
undertaking ; this also he will accomplish if he feels that his 
action is appreciated by high authority. But to endure this, the 
most abysmal of all monotonies, without clearly outlined pros- 
pects of better work to follow is a thing he will not do. How can 
such useless self-abnegation be expected of any enlightened 
person ? 

If commerce can give the university man sufficient leisure to 
pursue his hobbies, and can handle him tactfully, it will find him a 
willing and useful servant. Otherwise it seems that the pre- 
paratory schools will become overstaffed, and in time graduates 
will be adding largely to the number of the unemployed. This 
would be a great evil, but I do not think it would, or could, be met 
by closing the gates of the universities to all but the best scholars. 
Granting even that the idol of efficiency would be appeased, it 
would be an unhealthy world which denied the opportunity for 
special culture to all but the sombre successors of T. H. Green and 
Bosanquet. 

Ray CoryTon HUTCHINSON. 
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MIGRATION 


THE rapid changes in the location of industries, the growth of 
rationalisation and concentration of business management, and 
the acceleration in transport and communication all call for the 
greater mobility of population and therefore render international 
migration of increasing importance. Its basis is, however, in a 
state of flux, which renders its future uncertain and the issues 
complex and obscure. The efforts to secure agreement upon 
the general principles of migration at the International Migration 
Conference last year ended in failure ; the proposals to increase 
emigration from the British Isles to Australia and Canada have 
been followed by an actual decrease; and President Hoover's 
protests against the new quota system which he had to bring 
into force coincide with proposals to introduce a quota system 
in this country to save the Scottish race from being overwhelmed 
by Irish immigrants. 

Some of the greatest evils in the world come from defective 
distribution, which is especially troublesome as regards mankind. 
Some areas of China and Japan maintain by agriculture 6000 
persons per square mile, while the continent of Australia and the 
subcontinent of Canada each hold about two per square mile. 
The unequal distribution of people is difficult to remedy. Under 
modern democratic conditions communities can no longer be 
transferred wholesale without their consent, and individuals 
are increasingly reluctant to seek their fortunes abroad. Over- 
seas transport, it is true, is more commodious, swifter, and more 
comfortable ; but the obstacles to migration have also increased. 
The appalling extent of unemployment in Britain is due, in part, 
to increased competition; the markets for our cotton goods 
are more restricted. The demand for coal has been reduced by 
the output of foreign mines and the use of oil. Yet British 
industries employ 800,000 more workers than in the early part 
of 1914. Our present burden of 1,200,000 unemployed is due 
to the population having increased faster than our trade, so that 
we have, according to Sir Charles Close (Geography, vol. xiv., 1927, 
p- 23), an excess of several millions. The intense eagerness with 
which other countries are studying migration problems shows 
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their anxiety as to the future outlets for their fast multiplying 


The most obvious cause of the diminished emigration from 
north-western Europe is the reduction in the areas which 
welcome immigrants. The United States has greatly reduced 
the total number it will admit, and has so divided the number 
between the nations of the Old World that the legitimate entries 
do not reach the maximum, as some nations do not always use 
their allotted quota. Australia practically excludes all but 
people of the European race. Some of the South American 
countries have refused the admission of some Europeans on the 
only conditions under which they are allowed to leave their 
homeland. 

Some of the motives which have led countries to restrict 
immigration are worthy of respect. Thus the United States 
fears lest the national unity and homogeneity should break 
down, as many immigrants reject assimilation and live in alien 
groups which are inconvenient at any time, and in a national 
crisis might be a source of serious danger. Australia is anxious 
for the future of its trade, for the men of business recognise that 
it is no use increasing production unless the markets are secured 
and increased ; and, according to the labour leaders, Australia’s 
high purchasing power of British manufactures is due to the 
high wages, and a lowering of the general standard of comfort 
would lead to a fall in Australian imports and therefore in 
exports. A third genuine fear is the objection to racial inter- 
mixture which has led the United States to exclude Orientals 
and Australia to adopt the ‘ White Australia’ policy. 

The international difficulties and friction have led to efforts 
at two international conferences to discover means of reconciling 
the rival policies. The first International Emigration Con- 
ference was held in Rome in May 1924; the second at Havana, 
in Cuba, last year. The rapid change in national attitudes to 
migration is shown by the contrast between these two conferences. 
In 1924 Italian policy was still based on the necessity for great 
emigration. In that year 283,738 Italians went to the United 
States, and in 1925 600,000 applied for permits to go there. 
Italy was then so anxious for the maintenance of emigration 
that it hoped that the Rome Conference would develop into a 
permanent international migration organisation. But by the 
date of the meeting at Havana so great had been the change of 
opinion that Italy did not send any special representative to it, 
many countries, including Brazil, Canada, Ireland and some of 
the Eastern European States, were not represented, and others 
sent only their local agents or observers who did not take part 
in the discussions or vote. 

Voi. CVI—No. 633 xx 
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The Havana Conference was especially instructive from the fate 
of efforts to reach an agreement between the fourteen countries 
represented as to the fundamental principles of migration. It 
was agreed that the questions could be divided into the domestic 
and international, and that on all domestic questions each 
country has the absolute power to decide for itself. The domestic 
matters include the right of each country to determine how many 
and whom of its citizens may emigrate, how many people and what 
sort of people may enter, and whether its immigrants should be 
encouraged to be assimilated and naturalised. The international 
section of migration agreements should, it was admitted, include 
the control of migrants en route. It was also agreed that every 
nation, as part of its domestic policy, has the right to help its 
emigrants by collecting information in order to give them reliable 
advice as to the best openings abroad and suitable preparation for 
their futurehome. An emigrant nation may also desire its citizens 
abroad to share in the benefits of Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and old age pensions that they would have enjoyed at home. 
This extension of national protection is apt to cause trouble over 
the status of the immigrants. Such measures involve systems of 
registration and intérference with the daily work of residents in 
a foreign State. They require a staff of officials and the encourage- 
ment of national associations and organisations, and they may 
lead to the provision of special schools, churches, and news- 
papers, and efforts to maintain in a country alien languages, 
religions, and habits. The registration of the immigrants may 
be with the deliberate purpose of retaining hold of them, so that 
they may be called up in time of war and made to act during 
peace as agents for the extension of the trade and commerce of 
their homeland. Such measures may be opposed to regulations 
by the immigration country that are intended to secure the early 
assimilation of the immigrants. The United States in 1917~ 
1918 made determined efforts to induce all the immigrants to 
become 100 per cent. American. The Government of an emigrant 
nation is anxious to retain hold of its citizens so as to secure their 
service in war and use them as its commercial agents in peace. 
The Government of the immigrant country, on the contrary, in 
the desire for national homogeneity and unity, may only be pre- 
pared to accept immigrants who are willing to be assimilated. 
Such policies are irreconcilable, and have led to acute trouble 
over Italians in South America. An agreement to stimulate 
Italian emigration to Brazil was drafted in 1924; but it was not 
ratified, owing to differences of opinion as to control over Italian 
immigrants. The President of Brazil objected (May 4, 1925) that 
Italy was claiming the right of supervision over residents in 
Brazil to an extent inconsistent with Brazilian sovereignty. He 
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felt that Italy was endeavouring to establish a series of auto- 
nomous alien colonies whose residents would enjoy all the advan- 
tages of Brazilian administration and citizenship without taking 
their fair share of the responsibilities. Brazil refused to admit 
immigrants on such terms. 

The principles that each nation has the right to determine its 
own racial composition and its own density of population, and 
exclude immigrants who might be a danger to the public health 
or undesirable owing to differences in culture or race, are admitted 
theoretically, but with reservations that preclude their general 
application. It is held that no country is justified in keeping idle 
land which others need ; that no State with a population of two 
per square mile is entitled permanently to exclude refugees from 
over-peopled areas; and that the United States, which was 
founded by colonists from Europe, has no ethical right to close 
its frontiers to those who desire to make the same move at a 
later date. It is pointed out that it is no use admitting the right 
to emigrate if countries with a sparse population can refuse to 
admit new settlers. The right of a nation to keep land inade- 
quately occupied as a reserve for the future, while other areas are 
seriously overcrowded, is therefore denied. 

The conflict over the right of admission is especially keen 
when it is complicated by racial issues; and some States, such 
as Japan, though not insisting on immediate action in accordance 
with their view, decline to admit that immigrants may be rejected 
simply on the grounds of race. Efforts to frame a declaration 
of definite agreement as to the essential principles of migration 
were made last year at the Havana Conference, but without 
success. It was agreed to collect information as to the migration 
laws of all countries, though this work has been already done by 
the International Labour Organisation in Geneva. The further 
proposals that a committee of legal experts should codify the 
migration laws and draw up a statement of general international 
principles, and that an international emigration and immigration 
office should be established, were emphatically rejected. A 
Spanish resolution to the effect that there was no need for 
such an office, because the International Labour Organisation at 

Geneva and the Rome Institute of Agriculture were doing the 
work adequately, was carried by twenty-four votes against three. 
Japan led the attack on the proposal to draft a general state- 
ment of the principles of migration, as it feared that it would 
officially recognise the right of countries to restrict emigration on 
racial grounds. 

The Havana Conference, in spite of the hopes that had been 
based on it, was not able to make any material progress towards 
the removal of the two fundamental difficulties, It agreed to 
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entrust the international study of the question to the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, and to leave in abeyance all schemes for 
definite international control, while the proposed next conference 
at Madrid, if held at all, will be confined to the consideration of 
definite proposals on a limited range of migration questions. 

The decline of immigration, owing to the opposition of the 
countries open to it on a large scale, has been aided by reduced 
inclination towards emigration. The motives for this reluctance 
are mixed. One powerful cause has been the improved position 
of European workers, especially as regards social conditions, 
during the past forty years. The increased specialisation of work 
has also rendered men less self-reliant and doubtful of finding 
suitable employment in a less specialised country. Doles and 
old age insurance have the same effect on the immobility of the 
artisan population that the sacrifice of position and pensions on 
a change of employment has long imposed on the professional 
classes 


There has, moreover, been an increasing reluctance on the 


part of some European Governments to allow their people to go 
abroad. It has been calculated in various places that to rear a 
man from babyhood to-maturity and to train him costs on an 
average 20001. “It has been maintained that the Italian emigra- 
tion to the United States was equivalent to an annual tribute of 
50,000,000/. Italy now feels the need for a larger population, as 
its military strength depends on its man power. Mussolini has 
declared that for Italy to have its due weight in Europe it requires 
a population of 60,000,000 ; and as the crusade for the increase 
of the birth rate has had little effect, he has taken the more 
effective courses of easing maternity, and thus reducing infant 
mortality, and of prohibiting emigration. 

According to the ideas of a few years ago the effect of these 
measures would place on Italy a heavy burden of over-population. 
Many authorities hold with Professor Carr Saunders that emigration 
is no cure for over-population. Emigration, they say, stimulates 
the birth rate, and the emigrants are soon replaced. That view 
has been advocated in an extreme form in the United States, 
where it has been claimed that the population would be as large 
as it is, and much better, if there had been no immigration. As 
since 1820 the United States has received no less than 33,000,000 
immigrants, that view is ridiculous ; but the idea is not without 
foundation. In crowded countries, where the population is 
already up to the full ordinary capacity of the land, the principle 
may be correct. There is, however, no absolute maximum to the 
population a country can carry. The optimum population, which 
is that most suitable for a country under the conditions that exist 
or that may reasonably be expected and desired, is variable. 
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The population capacity may be greatly increased by improved 
industrial and social conditions ; it is claimed that Italy could 
support a 50 per cent. larger population, and that on a higher 
standard of comfort than its people enjoy at the present time. 
That view was advocated for years by Professor Gini, who has at 
length persuaded the present Government that emigration is 
wasteful and needless. The policy of Mussolini is based on the 
capacity of Italy, by more active industrial development, to 
secure more intensive food production and greater agricultural 
prosperity ; and the support of the middle and professional 
classes has been gained by the expectation of larger employment 
as teachers, doctors, and lawyers, and also as musicians, actors, 
and artists since the theatre and opera flourish only in large cities. 
During the first stage of the development of these views Italy 
encouraged her people to emigrate, provided the emigrants con- 
tributed to the success of home industries by purchase of Italian 
produce and manufacture and by encouraging their use abroad, 
and were ready to help in case of war. Italy now refuses to 
allow her subjects to emigrate and has succeeded in finding 
employment for them at home. The object of this policy has 
been explained by Signor Bottai in a recent speech to the mothers 
of the Abruzzi: ‘ When to-night you return home to the cradle- 
side, sing not lullabies, but hymns of war, for the babes of to-day 
are to be the soldiers of to-morrow.’ 


THE FUTURE OF THE POPULATION OF NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE 


The question whether the population of Italy and of north- 
western Europe will continue to increase is fundamental to 
migration problems. If the population of Europe should become 
stationary or decline, the main motive for extensive migration 
would have disappeared; countries that desire immigrants 
from north-western Europe would fail to secure them, and would 
either have to trust to their own increase or admit immigrants 
from elsewhere. The population of north-western Europe 
during the last century doubled itself in three generations ; 
but changed habits have so lowered the rate of increase that, 
according to some authorities, these nations must die out, or at 
least will soon have no surplus available to reinforce the under- 
peopled countries. This view, in addition to technical literature, 
has been supported in the British Press. The fall was first 
important in Ireland after the great famine, and in France ; 
but it has gradually appeared in other countries and is now 
general. In fact, in some recent years the birth rate in the British 
Isles has been lower than in France. Attention has been called 
to this problem by R. R. Ku i in,one of the monographs 
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of the Brookings Institution, an American organisation which 
was founded in 1927 to aid in the development of rational 
national policies. In his The Balance of Births and Deaths* he 
declares that 


with a. fertility and mortality, as they have prevailed for some years, the 
population of western and northern Europe is bound to die out. This 
process, of course, will be rather slow. With the present age composition 
it would take decades until there actually would be an excess of deaths 
over births. It would take centuries until the population would be half 
of what it is now. 

It may be urged that the view that the population is declining 
in numbers is contradicted by the fact that the British birth 
rate is 200,000 in excess of the death rate. But bare figures 
give no proof that the growth of the population is assured. If 
the excess of 200,000 births were due to a reduction in the deaths 
of people aged over fifty and of children, and if it were attended 
by the emigration of young women or their employment in 
industries which prevent marriage, or by their preference for 
independent unmarried life, an excess of births in one decade 
would not ensure a permanent increase in population. The 
increase depends, not on the gross population or excess of births, 
but on the number of women of reproductive age. Kuczynski 
insists that comparisons of gross populations are misleading, and 
that the only reliable basis is how many mothers give birth to 
future mothers. He states a simple truism when insisting that if 
each woman produces one girl who becomes a mother the popu- 
lation will be stationary, if a mother produces two mothers the 
population will double itself, and if a number of mothers produce 
less than that number the population will fall. 

In the eighties of the last century Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Finland had each a net reproduction of 1-4 or 1-5— 
that is, the number of births was -4 or -5 larger than was necessary 
to maintain the number of the population. Each woman bore, 
on an average, three children who became parents. The net 
reproduction rate in Denmark and Finland had been reduced 
by 1926 to 1-1, and to less than that in France and Sweden, and 
still less in England and Germany. According to these figures 
Denmark and Finland were still adding slightly to their popula- 
tion; France and Sweden have reached a birth rate which is 
insufficient to maintain the population ; and the deficiency is 
still greater in England and Germany. From Kuczynski’s cal- 
culation that in 1926 in western and northern Europe ‘ one 
hundred mothers give birth to ninety-three future mothers 
only ’ he concludes that ‘ with the fertility of 1926 the population 
is bound to die out unless the mortality of potential mothers 


? Vol. i., ‘Western and Northern Europe,’ 1928 (Macmillan, New York). 
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decreases beyond reasonable expectations. ‘And fertility,’ he 
adds, ‘ continued its downward path in 1927.’ 

The facts do not seem to justify this gloomy prognostication. 
Kuczynski declares that ‘the World War did not. essentially 
change the trend of the birth rate.’ But the war seems to have 
had a bigger effect on the conditions than he allows. The. low 
net reproduction rate at present may be a temporary effect due 
to losses in the war. The average marriage age in this country 
in 1873 was 25-6 for men and 24:2 for women; the ages had 
risen by 1903 to 28-6 and 26:4. The change has no doubt 
continued, and the average age of men at marriage is now 
probably nearly 30. Many of the young men who fell in the war 
would have married in the last few years. Their loss has left a 
large number of unmarried women who would about now have 
been making their main contribution to the birth rate. The 
low rate of 1926-1928 is probably a temporary post-war effect. 

A table by Kuczynski shows that the proportion of women 
of child-bearing age in the English population from 1920-1925 
has been at a maximum of 28 per cent.; it has been slowly 
rising from 1850-1910 from 25°89 to 27-69. In the Scottish 
population in the pre-war period the maximum was 26-79 in 
1850; it fell to its minimum of 25-44 in 1880 and had risen to 
26-71 by 1910. 

The fall in the rate of births, despite the increase of women 
of child-bearing age, is not wholly a direct consequence of the 
war; it has been due to the opening to women of many new 
means of livelihood, and the growth of interests which have 
lessened the attraction of matrimony. Some of these influences 
may be expected to be temporary ; and the low net reproduction 
rates of 1926-1927 are insufficient to prove that north-western 
Europe is doomed and its races already on the way to extinction. 
Nevertheless it is only too probable that a continued period of 
widespread unemployment in this country would ultimately 
lead to a decline in the number of the population available for 
emigration, and overseas countries may find, if a time comes 
when they must have immigrants, that they may not be able 
to secure them from the peoples of Britain or north-western 
Europe. 


NATIONAL QUOTAS AND IRISH IMMIGRATION INTO SCOTLAND 


The United States has at length put into force the quota based 
on national origins ordained by the law of 1924. This system is 
based on a classification of the people of the United States which 
has been condemned as simply fictitious. The residents there in 
1790 have been classified from their names into nationalities of 
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which each is credited with a proportion of the later increase. 
Senator Reid, of Missouri, declared ‘ the national origins law is 
the most impracticable thing I ever saw written into a law, 
and it opens the door for all kinds of unfairness and injustice.’ 
This objection was expressed as firmly, though in official language, 
by the three State Secretaries who had to provide the calculations 
for the working of the Act. Mr. Hoover was one of them. They 
reported ‘ their grave doubts ’ as to the whole value of the com- 
putations on which the law was to be administered, and con- 
cluded, ‘we therefore cannot assume responsibility for such 
conclusions under these circumstances.’ It is one of the ironies 
of the situation that Mr. Hoover, as President, has had to make 
the proclamation that has brought into operation the system 
for which, as a State Secretary, he refused to accept the respon- 
sibility. He has made it clear that he still vehemently objects to 
the measure, and has only signed it as he had no option in the 
matter. 

The capacity of the United States to interpret its laws in 
accordance with administrative convenience and in defiance of 
facts has been also shown by the action of the Migration Bureau 
in regard to-Mexic4n immigrants. According to the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, entrance to the United States is restricted to 
people eligible for citizenship—that is, ‘free white persons, 
and persons of African nationality and descent.’ The Mexicans 
are neither, being predominantly Indian. According to the 
obvious interpretation of the law they are ineligible for admission 
to the United States. But the Immigration Bureau allows them 
to enter on the pretence that they are white. The Mexicans are 
entering the States in such large numbers—87,648 were recog- 
nised as having entered in 1924 and as many are believed to have 
entered unrecorded—that the agitation against their admission 
is gaining force. 

The experiences of the United States illustrate the difficulty 
of enforcing national restrictions on immigration. They would 
be still more difficult to impose within the British Isles, where the 
most serious local migration problem is how far the Scottish race 
is in peril owing to Irish immigration. According to the admitted 
principles of international migration, Scotland has the right to 
expect this movement to be stopped if it is taking place to an 
extent which is endangering the Scottish race. That there has 
been extensive Irish immigration into the west of Scotland in the 
past is certain. The population of Ireland has fallen since the 
great famine from 6,000,000 to 3,000,000, mainly by emigration. 
So many Irish went to the industrial areas of the north of England 
that Lancashire was seriously alarmed, and its protests led to 
consideration of the problem by a Royal Commission. The 
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south-west of Scotland shared the overflow from Ireland, and it 
was very useful as more labour was required. One of the natural 
advantages of the Clyde basin was that its industries could draw 
upon the cheap, adaptable, and for many purposes highly efficient, 
Irish labour. A Glasgow directory and the University rolls show 
a considerable proportion of Irish names. To what extent is 
this immigration still in progress? There is no doubt about the 
facts up to 1911 and 1921. The censuses of those years show that 
the Irish population in Scotland was diminishing.? According 
to the census of 1911, of the population of Scotland (then 
4,365,855) 174,715, or 3°67 per cent., had been born in Ireland— 
a decrease of 30,349, or 14°8 per cent., compared with 1901. The 
English and foreign born, on the contrary, had both increased. 
In Glasgow alone the foreigners had increased 1620, while the 
Irish had decreased 14,784. 

The census returns of 1921 show that the same process had 
continued. The population had increased to 4,882,497. The 
Irish had decreased another 15,695, or 9 per cent. (a decrease of 
46,044 since 1901) ; the Welsh had increased 1439, or 41-7 per 
cent.; and of the 159,020 persons of Irish birth in Scotland 
88,397 were born in the six northern counties and only 70,623 
were from southern Ireland. The English residents in Scotland 
had again increased. 

Statistics since 1921 are scanty and unofficial. When pre- 
paring a book, Human Migration and the Future (1928), 1 made 
various inquiries as to the number of Irish born who were entering 
Glasgow. The answers were based on individual experiences and 
had to be regarded with caution, but they were all to the effect 
that Irish immigration had ceased or become insignificant. The 
careful investigation by the author of a series of five articles pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Herald on March 20-25 shows that there is 
no appreciable Irish immigration at present, and explains why it 
has stopped. In the absence of official statistics, such experiences 
and personal estimates as those of Dr. Colvin in a letter published 
in the Glasgow Herald on April 23, 1929, give the best available 
guidance ; and he fully agrees that Irish immigration into Scot- 
land has practically ceased. In the Glasgow University lists Irish 
names are numerous ; but of the 650 students who graduated in 
the earlier part of this year only five were born in Ireland—two 
in Northern Ireland, one in Dublin, one in Dublin county, and 
one in Cork. The increase of the Irish race in Scotland is due to 
the fertility of the Irish residents, and that cannot be controlled 
by restrictions on current immigration. 

The late Government announced its intention of introducing 


® Census of Scotland, rorz, vol. ii., pp. xci., xcv.; ibid., 1921, vol. ii., 
pp. xxix., xxx. 
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a Bill to empower Scotland to send Irish paupers back to Ireland, 
just as English paupers can be returned to England. No statistics 
have been issued to prove that the extent of this injustice is 
sufficient to require cure by an Act of Parliament. A quota 
restriction on Irish immigration into Scotland would need a 
frontier guard along the border and inspection of all passengers 
across it by train. The inconveniences would not be tolerated 
unless the necessity for them has been clearly proved. The 
exclusion of Irish labour might do Scotland more harm than 
good. The main threat to its future is the transfer of commercial 
administration to London and the tendency of industries to 
follow southward. The great passenger liners have abandoned 
the northern ports and use the English Channel and the Thames ; 
and, owing to the falling output of Lanarkshire coal and iron ore 
and the development of the Kent coalfield, the Clyde no longer 
holds the advantages which enabled it to wrest shipbuilding from 
the Thames. The southward industrial movement would be 
encouraged by the rise in price of labour in Scotland that would 
probably follow any restriction on its entry ; and while the Churches 
have been calling for the closing of Scotland to Irish Catholics, 
Glasgow has been ‘advertising for workers in the south of Ireland. 
The continued effort to import Irish labour indicates that for 
some purposes it is cheap and efficient ; and if it could not be 
hired, either Scotland would lose work, or more people would be 
drawn from the Highlands to the Clydeside cities. The pro- 
gressive depopulation of the country districts, which is the most 
disquieting feature in Scotland, weakens the position of the 
towns. For without the support of an adequate rural population 
an industrial collapse that might be only temporary might prove 
permanent. 

Though there appears to have been no considerable Irish 
immigration into Scotland in recent years, the existence of a 
neighbouring supply of labour which can be hired when necessary 
helps to restrain the southward migration of British industries 
and to counteract the portentous decline in the Scottish rural 
population. 

J. W. GREGORY. 
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THE REPERCUSSIONS OF RATIONALISATION 


As I listened to the presidential address of Mr. Ben Tillett at 
the Belfast Trade Union Congress and noted its reception I 
realised how much popular progress the idea of rationalisation 
has made during the past year or two. The passages dealing 
with this idea were the most definite of the whole speech. Mr. 
Tillett said : 


We have already given official support to the rationalisation of 
industry provided adequate safeguards are given to the workers. I say 
this with all seriousness and emphasis—the tendency towards rationalisa- 
tion and amalgamation is inevitable. I cannot stress that fact too 
strongly. The tendency cannot be resisted. 


His audience was a characteristic trade union gathering. 
Looking round the hall, I felt that the faces were as revealing as 
the speeches. These men were shrewd, unimaginative, tenacious, 
possessing a great fund of obstinacy and narrow common sense. 
At first glance one would prophesy that such a body—responsive 
to the prevailing economic insecurity—would stick fast in the 
ruts of old-fashioned industry and be opposed to new ways. 
But the Congress, representing the organised industrial workers 
of Britain, accepted the idea of complete reorganisation of 
industry on a large-scale plan without serious question. 

Considering what a short time it is since rationalisation— 
the idea and the word—achieved world currency, this is a 
remarkable result. Even now there are many misunderstandings 
on the subject. Sometimes rationalisation is simply taken as an 
alternative to nationalisation. This is quite wrong. It is a 
process which may be applied either to State or private industry. 
Rationalisation was first applied in Germany after the mark 
crashed and the French occupied the Ruhr—events which are 
both, happily, becoming historical. German industry was in a 
particularly depressed condition, owing partly to financial 
troubles and partly to the interruption of industrial activities in 
the occupied area. Immediate measures had to be taken to 
save industries from crashing. The traditional method, carried 
ever from pre-war times, was for cartels and syndicates to ration 
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various works by means of organised quota schemes. By this — 
means they were able to adjust production to the market, 
When consumption was low each firm worked far below its 
point of maximum production. This system introduced some 
method and order into industry. It enabled firms to calculate 
roughly the relation between the amount produced and the 
available market. Undoubtedly it prevented cut-throat com- 
petition and saved many firms from the bankruptcy court, 
But it had the disadvantage of imposing unnecessary overhead 
costs when huge plants were maintained, by means of a joint 
fund, at half or three-quarter production capacity. As the 
immediate German problem was largely to reduce prices in 
order to bring the commodities within the reach of an im- 
poverished market, the old cartel ‘ rationing’ system was no 
longer of service. The method now favoured was to shut down 
redundant plants and to keep those whose machinery and 
methods were most up to date working at full capacity. With 
this went concentration upon increasing the productive capacity 
of the most efficient units and so still further reducing costs, 
Every item in production and management came up for con- 
sideration and revision. An industry in which the entire 
productive machinery has been thoroughly overhauled, including 
factory organisation, sales, distribution, etc., so that every bit 
works together as an effective machine to produce goods as 
cheaply as possible, is said to be rationalised. At this stage 
rationalisation came to have its general meaning as ‘ rational’ 
or ‘ reasonable ’ methods of production as distinct from irrational 
methods, which result in unnecessary labour, waste, or expense. 
But the paring of productive charges in order to keep prices 
down is in direct contradiction to the previous policy of price 
rings which aimed at keeping them up. And under this system, 
though production is still rationed, every attempt is made to do 
away with the practice of working short time and keeping 
machines idle. 

Though rationalisation appeared first in response to special 
German needs, the universal desire for markets in an im- 
poverished world caused it to spread rapidly. Crossing the 
Channel it reached England, where it was taken up eagerly by 
certain industries, though it was regarded suspiciously by others 
which were reluctant to undergo thorough and ruthless reorganisa- 
tion. In the Irish Free State rationalisation was applied to the 
creamery industry with marked success. The creameries were 
in a chaotic condition. Several creameries were competing in 
areas where one only was needed. Overlapping in organisation, 
waste, and bad methods of transit resulted. Economies and 
better facilities for transport could only be provided when all 
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the butter could be sent from a certain area on some organised 
plan, arranged in conjunction with railway companies. 

Consequently credits were furnished by the Free State 
Government, and all the proprietary creameries, numbering 180 
out of a total of 580, were bought up. Most of these were 
closed as redundant. The whole industry was put under the 
control of co-operative creameries. A licence is now aeeded to 
set up a creamery in any area, so that the old chaotic position 
cannot be repeated. This scheme was worked out between the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and the Free State 
Government. The 400 co-operative creameries which remained 
when the 180 proprietary creameries had been closed down 
provided the basis for rationalisation. And, besides being an 
example of how far rationalisation has cast its net, it is an 
interesting case of Government help which does not involve 
Government ownership or control. 

Rationalisation by its very nature is a continuous process. 
It can never be complete. New needs will always demand new 
methods. Problems are constantly arising in the course of 
industrial reconstruction. The repercussions of rationalisation 
must be looked for first in Germany, where the idea was first 
applied. Already the German Federation of Trade Unions has 
suggested that rationalisation should cover not only production 
but consumption as well. It should aim in this view at securing 
wider markets by raising the general standard of life. Ford 
anticipated this criticism when he gave his employees enough 
money to buy motor cars. And such a logical extension of 
rationalisation was suggested in my article ‘The Science of 
Industry ’ in The Nineteenth Century, September 1928. 

At the Conference of the International Association for Human 
Relations in Industry (I.R.I.), held at Schloss Elmau, Bavaria, 
early in July, where the industrial thought and experience of 
sixteen different countries was represented, a unique opportunity 
was afforded for the discussion of rationalisation in the light of 
what had actually been done in the various countries. A 
member of the Vienna Chamber of Labour (a body elected by 
the general vote) addressed the conference on the subject of the 
‘culturally admissible intensity’ of work. This phrase (which 
sounds very German) was now, the speaker stated, in common 
use in Germany and Austria. The question has come to the 
front because, in the countries hard hit by the war, the idea of 
eliminating waste and decreasing the cost of production has led 
to excessive speeding up. Rationalisation, by enforcing a 
greater intensity of work, may leave the worker too exhausted 
after his day’s work to be able to expend energy upon study, 
teading, sport, or any recreation involving effort, especially 
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sustained mental effort. He has no more capacity for fatigue 
when he has left his work. He has been drained of all energy 
except that needed to exist, to eat, to fill his pipe. This means 
that he has no real life outside the workshop. He is stultified 
as a human being. Human values have been sacrificed in the 
attempt to pile up economic values. The man becomes like 
exhausted soil, destroyed by greedy farmers, out of which 
nothing will grow. There is an intensity of work which is not 
‘culturally admissible’ because it does not leave room. for 
culture or thought, just as there is an intensity of land cultivation 
which is not admissible. Rich life is as important as rich soil, 
It was claimed that workers should not have to expend all 
their capacity for fatigue upon work; other interests demand 
attention if they are to live human lives. Here is a demand 
which rationalisation must meet. And the fact that it is put 
forward in those countries where rationalisation has gone furthest 
proves that it is a modern problem which cannot be brushed aside, 

A more obvious criticism, advanced at the conference, was 
concerned with the displacement of labour. It is commonly 
agreed that rationalisation, in its early stages, means shutting 
down the-more’ unremunerative plants, tightening up the 
productive machine to dispense with all unnecessary labour. 
Eventually it is claimed that by lowering the price and stimu- 
lating demand wider markets will be created and more workers 
absorbed. But this concedes that the problem is as much one 
of consumption as of production. And in the struggle for world 
markets, if one country succeeds in underselling its rivals, the 
problem of unemployment is merely transferred to the unsuccess- 
ful countries. Where there is no expanding market efficient 
production cannot solve this problem. As soon as rationalisation 
begins we are faced immediately with the suffering of the men 
and women who are displaced. Many of these, by reason of 
age and lack of adaptability, find it difficult to fit in elsewhere 
even if opportunity exists. This has been ignored in the past by 
economists who have talked glibly of the mobility of labour. 
Yet how many of these economists would fit in easily to some 
unaccustomed calling? Labour is not like a bucket of water 
that can be poured from one area to another or from one occu- 
pation to another. Where it is inevitable that workers must be 
displaced there should be, alongside the machinery of rationalisa- 
tion, machinery for the training and guidance of displaced 
workers as well as provision for those who cannot be transferred. 
At present questions of technical reorganisation occupy the 
experts, often to the exclusion of these matters. But humanity 
should take precedence of machinery, and only if this is done 
will rationalisation be successfully applied. 
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atigue | © Judging by the evidence given at the International Industrial 
mergy — Conference by works managers, English industrialists have 
means — given more thought to this side of the matter than their fellows 
Itified {| on the Continent. One told us how his firm had pensioned off 
n the | older workers, who could not adapt themselves to new methods, 
5 like as a preliminary to a complete reorganisation of their works. 
which Another explained an elaborate scheme by which his firm had 
S not created an unemployment fund: 10,000/. a year was being 
n for set aside for this purpose. Large sums had been invested in non- 
ation competing local industries with the idea of absorbing workers 







during slack times and so keeping them in the town until the 
firm was able to employ them again. Here the motive was 







not philanthropy, but mutual benefit. Such methods show 
nand imagination which penetrates through the technical details of 
> put industrial reorganisation to the human realities which underlie 
thest them. 


An outstanding case of a firm which shouldered human 









obligations is that of the Weber Wagon Works in Chicago—a 

only long-established firm manufacturing farm wagons, for which 
tting there was a steadily diminishing demand. Eventually the firm 
the was compelled to close down. But before doing so particulars 


of every employee—age, length of service, etc.—were taken. And, 
though it took some months to fit them all in, each man was 
given an opportunity to work in some‘other associated concern. 
Speaking for the management, Mr. Cyrus McCormack said : 











The passing of Weber Works signalises the birth of a new day. With 
works councils to explain to workmen the economic backgrounds of 
business, it is simple to get them to understand the position in which 
the employer finds himself. It is not a happy matter to force men out of 
jobs in which they have been efficient, out of a service in which they 
have grown grey. But the working of economic law is impersonal, and 
it is necessary to obey it if one is to remain in business. On the other 
hand, we now know that it is possible to follow its dictates without 
causing immeasurable personal hardship to the men who constitute the 
mainspring of our manufacturing power. I doubt very much if any one 
of these Weber men feels anything but the kindest attitude towards the 
company. I would not trade a large sum of money for the goodwill 
created in our other factories when this news became known. 
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: be Until rationalisation can include human planning to cope with 
isa- labour displacement it is bound to be met with apprehension and 
ced with obstruction by the mass of wage-earners, who, it should be 
ed. understood, have no objection to the principle of industrial 
the reorganisation. 






The question of working hours needs to be explored afresh 
from the rationalisation angle, considering both the need for 
industrial efficiency and the problem of labour displacement. 
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One difficulty is that to-day a much greater unit of capital is 
needed to employ a given amount of labour. Once four looms 
at 28/. kept a worker fully employed; now he can attend to 
looms costing 3000/. Whether it is practicable to have shorter 
working shifts so as to double or treble the number of workers 
needed is one of the questions which a really scientific organisa- 
tion of industry would answer. Mr. C. Tate, secretary of the 
Blackburn Cotton Employers’ Association, has already approached 
this question on practical lines. Speaking to the Blackburn 
Textile Society on the need for cheapening production, he said 
that he had no desire to reduce wages or to extend hours, but he 
urged the Lancashire cotton operatives to consider a system of 
working in shifts, thereby getting the most they could out of the 
machinery. Mr. Tate, in a key sentence, put forward a concep- 
tion of rationalisation with which no one will disagree. He said: 
“We can afford to pay our operatives their existing standard of 
wages if we are able to sweat our machinery instead of sweating 
our operatives.’ 

If rationalisation follows that line its success is assured. 
Yet the manner in which the Washington Eight-Hour Day 
Convention kas beén left unratified shows a strange reluctance 
to face the human implications of long working hours. They 
make for exhaustion, for staleness, for inefficiency and lowered 
production. But few cdéuntries have ratified this Convention. 
Britain would not be affected to any appreciable extent by its 
ratification, for at the present time only about 7 per cent. of the 
industrial workers work more than forty-eight hours a week. 
In Germany, according to a Government inquiry of 1926, 48 per 
cent. of the workers in the metal industries and 63 per cent. of 
those in the textile industry worked more than forty-eight hours 
a week. In England, as might be expected, practical experience, 
far more than any theorising, has led to shortening of hours. 
It has been proved that a shorter working day has actually 
increased output. Dr. H. M. Vernon, investigator, Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, computes that the reduction of hours 
to forty-eight per week could be fully compensated for in from a 
half to two-thirds of all the industrial establishments in Britain. 
Some English factories work only forty-four hours, and—as in a 
large soap works—the output has been maintained up to the 
level of the former fifty-three hours, largely through speeding up 
the machinery. Many of the experiments in shorter hours have 
proceeded from the Mather and Platt investigations. It was 
found when they reduced the length of the working week in the 
Salford Ironworks from fifty-three to forty-eight hours that 
ultimately the output was higher than before. But it took 
some months to achieve this result. Arising out of these 
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experiments Government factories concerned with the production 
of munitions reduced their hours from fifty-three to forty-eight. 
After the change both time and piece workers produced as much 
as before. The experience of the war was the turning point of 
the whole hours controversy. Till then it had been largely 
assumed that the more hours a worker could be kept in the 
factory the greater his output automatically became. 

At the beginning of the war, when Sunday work was the rule, 
factories were filled with jaded men who worked listlessly every 
day. I know in my own experience of one big engineering firm 
where the common practice was for men to work all day Friday, 
all Friday night, up till noon on Saturday. The assumption was 
that they would get sufficient rest over Sunday to be fresh on 
Monday morning. Entering the factory on Saturday morning I 
have frequently found workers, who had been standing by their 
machines all night and all the previous day, hardly able to stand 
upright. They kept their machines running. But the amount of 
work done on Saturday mornings was negligible. The manage- 
ment refused to allow those who had worked through the night to 
pass out at breakfast time, though this would have been a distinct 
saving to the firm. The crude theory—disproved by all later 
experience—was that the longer men could be kept standing at 
their machines the better for production. It took the industrial 
experience of the war to destroy the theory that men were 
machines which could be geared for a certain time to do a certain 
amount of work. Rationalisation experts need to remember past 


mistakes if they want to avoid repercussions that will interfere 
with the efficiency of their work. 

‘ Industrial efficiency ’ are the magic words of our present era. 
Rationalisation spreads from country to country with irresistible 
force. Chemicals, steel, coal, cotton are organising on ever wider 
lines. But rationalisation may be carried out in two ways—the 
right way and the wrong way. Examples of both may be found 
in the present position of the cotton textile industry in the 
Southern States as outlined in a memorandum recently issued by 
Dr. H. S. Person, managing director of the Taylor Society (New 
York). In the spring of this year a great dispute in the cotton 
industry of the Southern States occurred, and it has been fought 
out with exceptional bitterness. Dr. Person states in reference to 
the cause of the dispute : 


The striking workers based their action on the management's disregard 
for proper working conditions and an adequate wage; and specifically 
on the ‘stretch-over’ system, by which is meant an increase in the 
number of looms for which a loom tender is made responsible. Owners 
and managers generally in the conventionally managed mills have operated 


on the assumption that it is labour’s responsibility to give the gee 
VoL. CVI—No. 633 
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that will create profits. They have called in ‘ efficiency engineers ’ who, 
without careful investigations of particular situations, have established 
arbitrary standards calling for increased productivity, without recreating 
the conditions and facilities for work so as to make increased productivity 
possible without greater effort on the part of the workers. 


Rapid production was evidently the only factor considered. 
The world movement for cheaper production and greater efficiency 
was interpreted in this way by these American firms. That is 
what they mean by rationalisation. The breaking point came when 
the number of looms was increased from sixty to seventy-five 
per worker. But another view of rationalisation is also held. 
Other mills have worked peacefully right through the worst days 
of the trouble, when massed pickets and armed guards clashed 
in bitter, and sometimes bloody, conflict. One of these peaceful 
mills was purchased by the present owners three years ago. 
They, too, had ideas of industrial reorganisation. At that time 
each employee worked thirty-six looms ; now each loom tender 
looks after 110. But there has never been the slightest friction 
at that mill. The reason is that investigators studied how the 
work could be done more easily instead of merely considering, 
as in the other case, how much more work they could force on 
each worker. Their first task was to separate work requiring 
skill from unskilled tasks. Formerly loom tenders had three 
tasks—changing warp beams (unskilled), filling batteries with 
bobbins (unskilled), and tying threads (skilled). The first two 
jobs were taken away and given to unskilled workers. The 
planning work did not stop there. Better machinery was pro- 
vided and a system of inspection was introduced which reduced 
the possibility of breaking threads. Every piece of machinery is 
taken down and thoroughly overhauled at regular intervals. 
So much for machinery. Next, attention was given to raw 
material. Greater care was given to the purchase and inspection 
of cotton so that threads of an even quality would be used. This 
also prevents breakages. So much importance is attached to the 
quality of the cotton that high-grade seed is purchased by the 
mill and distributed at cost price to the growers. These improve- 
ments have reduced the breakage of thread per loom per hour to 
one-seventh of what it was formerly. So the amount of work 
which the loom tenders have to do has been reduced 50 per cent. 
even though the number of looms which each has to tend has 
trebled. And it has been found possible to pay wages 23 per cent. 
higher than the average wage in surrounding mills. 

The management of the ‘ new model ’ mill realised that it had 
to deal with men, raw material, and machinery. Aiming at 
getting the best out of each, it treated them scientifically—but 
not all alike. And its justification is that it can show the best 
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output on the part of satisfied workers in the midst of mills where 
discontent and muddle reign. That is a type of real rationalisa- 
tion in which none of the essential elements are neglected, and it 
is fitting that an official of the Taylor Society should call attention 
to it, for in England Taylorism has too often meant just those 
crude ‘ efficiency engineer’ methods of speeding up which Dr. 
Person rightly condemns. 

One fact stands out clearly. Rationalisation is going on and 
is being clarified in the process. It is a world-wide process and 
it cannot be stopped. At the International Industrial Conference 
speakers. from country after country told us how industry is 
being organised and planned on larger and more efficient lines. 
International competition is compelling this line of development. 
Nor is it useful to advocate wasteful or clumsy methods of pro- 
duction. Yesterday can never be successfully opposed to to-day. 
Our problems of unemployment, speeding up and the like, can 
only be solved by going forward, not by going back. There is a 
spurious form of rationalisation which ignores certain factors, 
such as that in the Southern textile mills, but the weakness of 
this is already being revealed by experience. Not to oppose 
rationalisation, but to use it, to make it more rational still, is the 
line to pursue. This will take us beyond production. We shall 
have to consider consumption, a higher standard of life, fuller co- 
operation in control. Such questions as variety of occupation 
versus monotony, the desirability of short shifts, including night 
shifts, will force themselves to the front. So far scientific organisa- 
tion has been too narrowly concerned with tools and equipment. 
Its business should be, not to drive the worker to greater effort, 
but to study how work may be done with less effort. The new 
industrial ethics must be formulated for the new industrial order. 
Rationalisation is plainly inevitable, and if only it applies reason 
to every side of the industrial problem its triumph will be to the 
lasting good of mankind. 

R. M. Fox. 
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THE SHREW THAT SHAKESPEARE DREW 


Tue fact that the plays of Shakespeare have been largely ignored 
by the theatres north of the Thames during the past fifteen years 
occasions more comment than it deserves. The circulation and 
study of his plays grow like an ever-widening river, and their 
restoration to the West-End stage may come at any moment. 
It can, in any case, be awaited with perfect composure. Mean- 
while the good work of the ‘ Old Vic’ also goes on. It has not 
produced the commanding actor or actress in Shakespeare for 
whom we are hoping, though probably it had the chance of doing 
so in the case of the late-Miss Florence Saunders, a young actress 
with rare gifts of voice, presence, and understanding, whose 
early death was a greater loss to the stage than has been generally 
recognised. But it has for years been familiarising its audiences 
with the dramatist’s unmangled texts, and in so doing has 
conferred an immense service both upon the poet and the public. 
Thanks partly to the ‘ Old Vic’ and partly to the ever-increasing 
study of Shakespeare’s works, a popular standard of taste and 
judgment in regard to them now obtains which is probably higher 
than that of any previous period in our history. 

Such a production, for example, as that which Mr. Augustin 
Daly gave at the Gaiety in 1888 of The Taming of the Shrew 
would certainly nowadays receive a very different reception in 
the Press from that which it enjoyed in that far-off month of 
May. Mr. Daly heralded it with paragraphs in which it was 
announced that the Induction and the comedy’s twofold plot at 
last would be restored to the stage, and that the text would be, 
not that of David Garrick’s version called Catharine and Petruchio, 
which for over a century had practically been in possession of the 
English stage, but the play as Shakespeare wrote it. And when, 
on Tuesday night, May 30 of that year, the curtain rose, the 
audience which filled the theatre in every part felt at once that 
the American manager was keeping his word, for we were straight- 
away introduced to the befooling of Sly, the tinker. As the play 
proceeded, however, the wonder and delight which the Katherina 
of Miss Ada Rehan inspired in scene after scene were mixed with 
certain spectral doubts. One caught well-known lines in the play 
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being delivered in an unfamiliar form, as, for instance, Petruchio’s 
early ‘O, how I long to have some chat with her!’ which Mr. 
John Drew rattled off as ‘O, how I long to have a grapple with 
her!’ with a roll of his clenched fists which doubled the peal of 
laughter it evoked. Then single unfamiliar lines grew into 
double ones, and finally into long passages which one felt certain, 
as one listened, were not in Shakespeare’s play at all. And 
gradually the truth emerged. Practically the whole of Mr. 
Daly’s interpolations, including such bombast as the following : 


Kiss me, my Kate, and since thou art become 
So prudent, kind and dutiful a wife, 

Petruchio here shall doff the lordly husband, 

An honest mask which I throw off with pleasure, 


had been conveyed straight from David Garrick’s deplorable 
vifacimento. And the oddest thing of all was that the leading 
critics, with one voice, not only very rightly lauded Miss Rehan 
to the skies for her superb performance, but also warmly thanked 
Mr. Daly for having at last presented the play as Shakespeare 
wrote it! The critic of The Times became almost lyrical in his 
gratitude for ‘ a resuscitation of the play in the shape in which it 
left Shakespeare’s hands.’ Mr. William Archer was so enchanted 
with the whole production that he confessed he had been to see it 
twice (paying for his seat on the second occasion) before writing his 
column of praise. And Mr. Clement Scott, who was always rather 
prone to declamation, gaily exclaimed in the Daily Telegraph: 
‘Another strong nail has been knocked into the hideous stage 
effigy known as Catharine and Petruchio created by that shameless 
iconoclast, David Garrick.’ If Mr. Daly possessed a sense of 
humour he must have been entertained by the success of his 
‘bluff.’ Such a success is unthinkable in the London of to-day ; 
and the present-day healthier state of both Press and pit in this 
matter of Shakespeare’s texts is largely referable to the educational 
work which the ‘Old Vic’ has so long and so faithfully been 
doing. 

In such a setting of lead and gold the jewel of Miss Rehan’s 
Katherina dazzled London that night. Forty years have passed, 
and as one looks back on that performance and all its bravura, 
it wavers, in the sad way of all such things, as an incommunicable 
dream. Even to the playgoers of that day, accustomed as they 
were in the theatre to remarkable personalities and the magic of 
consummate acting, this wild daughter of old Baptista Minola 
seemed a being of another race than ordinary mortality. Her 
sumptuous beauty, as of a figure stepped straight from the studio 
of Titian or Veronese, her statuesque grandeur, her frenzies of rage, 
her exquisite comedy, and her final stream of poetry and tender- 
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ness, made a combination unparalleled on the stage of that 


generation and unapproached since. I have been refreshing my 
memory by re-reading what Mr. Archer wrote of it : 


In her opening scene Miss Rehan’s Katherina has the restless grace of a 
caged panther ; at the close the mild dignity of the milk-white hind. What 
other actress could risk those inarticulate cries of rage wherewith she 
receives Petruchio’s imperturbable advances ? What other actress could 
make such haunting melody of the long and difficult closing speech 
beginning ‘ Fie, fie! Unknit that threatening unkind brow’? I never 
heard English verse more exquisitely spoken, nor French, except by 
Sarah Bernhardt. On Tuesday night, and again on Friday, the action 
was interrupted, after her first exit, by a prolonged salvo of applause. 


I remember that exit—and the roar that followed it. In her 
flame-coloured robe she strode across the stage, sweeping with 
superb gestures her father from her on one side and her terrified 
sister on the other, and with a roar of fury disappeared. The 
thing itself and its effect were electrical. 

And the loveliness of her maidenly shrinking under 
Petruchio’s ‘ Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber ! ’— 
the drollery of her address to the old man on the road whom her 
husband (still ‘taming ’ her) had bidden her salute as a beauteous 
gentlewoman : 


Young budding virgin, fair, and fresh, and sweet ! 
Whither away, and where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child ! 


spoken slowly, with an infinite variety of inflections, almost each 
word evoking a fresh burst of laughter from the audience ; and, 
while it sounded so serious, such a twinkle of merriment in her 
eyes all the time! In such moments, as indeed throughout the 
whole performance, Miss Ada Rehan lifted the play’s boisterous 
action on to the plane of comedy at its most splendid. If any 
enactment of an author’s invention can be called a ‘ creation,’ 
this was one, for such a Katherina Minola had assuredly never 
been seen before, nor has anything like it been seen since, on the 
English stage. She played other Shakespearian parts. Her 
Portia brimmed with humour in the comedy scenes and rose in 
the trial to a cathedral majesty of spirit. Her Viola, which 
followed in London almost immediately upon the exquisite one 
of Ellen Terry, caused Daly’s Theatre to be crowded nightly for 
months. Her Rosalind at the Lyceum had a yet greater success, 
and brought all sorts of honours upon her. ‘ As You Like It is 
the most enormous success I’ve yet had in London,’ wrote her 
manager to his brother in America. Varied and dominating, 
however, as her acting was in these three characters, it was still 
possible to compare them with other Rosalinds, other Violas, and 
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other Portias. Her Katherina stood alone. Another famous 
American actress, Miss Clara Morris, wrote of it: ‘ So absolutely 
has she made the part her own, so deeply stamped her splendid 
presence and black-browed rage upon it, that it is as thoroughly 
her property as if protected by copyright.’ And in Paris it so 
turned the heads of the critics that, in open and almost 
blasphemous defiance of the shade of Voltaire, more than one of 
them found in the genius of Shakespeare an element not only 
splendid but—French ! 

Such qualities of imagination and emotion as were revealed 
in this and her other Shakespearian performances could only come 
from a character of unusual richness, and such—as all who knew 
her bear witness—was the character of Ada Rehan. An English 
lady who was her friend from 1884 to 1916, the year of the great 
actress’s death, writes of her to-day: ‘She was as enchanting 
in her private life as in her work; the ideal artist; simple- 
hearted as a child, yet very wise; untouched by the world ; 
devoid of all vanity or selfishness; generous in all ways; a 
great brain and a great heart.’ William Winter, the distinguished 
American critic, who knew her for thirty-five years, wrote when 
he heard of her death: ‘She was one of the gentlest, kindest, 
most noble of women, who bore generously and modestly the 
triumphs of a great career.’ Mr. John Drew, who played leading 
parts with her for years, said of her after her passing : ‘She was a 
wonderful creature: her personal worth was beyond words.’ 
So shrewd a judge of character as Ellen Terry says of her in her 
book of reminiscences: ‘ As a woman off the stage she was even 
more wonderful than as the Shrewon. She had a touch of dignity, 
of nobility, of beauty.” And while the worlds of art and letters in 
that England of the ‘eighties were laying their laurels at her feet 
and hailing her as ‘ the incomparable,’ she only smiled, a little 
wearily, at all the homage, and seemed eager to attribute it to 
almost anyone’s virtues but her own, and particularly to the 
loyalty and confidence of the manager who owed so much to her, 
and who, it must be added, never failed to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. Her gratitude to Mr. Daly only grew with the 
years, and was as deep as his toher. ‘I also wish to acknowledge 


' your generous assistance for the high position I hold to-day in 


my profession. May God bless you ! ’ she wrote to him in a letter 
of birthday greeting. 

Augustin Daly died in Paris in June 1899, and for three years 
after Miss Rehan was not seen on the stage. In the autumn of 
1902 she returned to it for a twenty weeks’ tour of the principal 
American cities in the parts of Katherina, Portia, and Lady 
Teazle, with a very able and popular American actor, Mr. Otis 
Skinner (who had been a colleague of hers years before in the 
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Daly company), as Petruchio, Shylock, and Charles Surface. 
Her ‘ farewell appearance ’ took place in New York, in the Liberty 
Theatre, on Forty-second Street. She was even then only in her 
forty-second year, but her career had been long and arduous, 
and her health had suffered. To the end her favourite part was 
that of the Shrew. Writing of that tour years after, Mr. Otis 
Skinner said : 


Katherina especially was recreation to her, and so it continued to be 
throughout the tour. She suffered much from indisposition as the weeks 
went on and the grind and hardships of repetition and long railway trips 
had to be met. She would frequently enter her dressing-room weary and 
depressed ; but, once in the mahogany-red robes of Katherina, her tired 
spirits would fall away, she would lose the droop of fatigue, her head would 
grow erect and proud, and the foreshadowings of the comedy moods of 
Kate would appear in little fitful smiles and in the gleam of her grey eye. 
She had a way quite her own of taking the audience into her confidence, 
and they inevitably fell delighted captives to her art. This art was her 
own, springing from her sense of character and expression, and never 
borrowed from another’s work. And no one ever brought more devotion 
or greater labour to the work of perfecting her art than did Ada Rehan. 


The fifteen years of life that remained to her were spent in a very 
happy retirement. Griefs came to her as they come to all in the 
deaths of friends she loved ; but all else was full of good things for 
her. She had managed her affairs with the practical wisdom 
which seems to be an almost inseparable element of genius, and 
not less of Irish genius than of any other. She had a charming house 
in New York, full of her lovely possessions. Since 1893 she had 
owned another ideal little home in Cumberland on a promontory 
between the mountains and the sea. Up to the time of Mr. Daly’s 
death she enjoyed her vacations there, and after it she spent half 
of each year there, happy with her friends, her books (her 
favourites being those of Balzac and Thackeray), and her dogs. 
She also lived from time to time in a pretty little house in Cadogan 
Place, Chelsea ; and during one winter in England she took a house 
in Brighton for some months to escape the London fogs. She was 
fond of an evening with friends at the play, or at an orchestral 
concert in the Queen’s Hall, where an ovation more than once 
awaited her from some foreign composer or conductor who had 
seen her act in Paris or Berlin in the years gone by, and who stood 
amazed and enthralled on hearing that the tall, quiet, smiling 
lady presented to him by her companions was Miss Ada Rehan. 
She had made arrangements to sail from New York to England 
on May 8, 1915, but when the friends expecting her in London 
heard of the torpedoing of the Lusitania on the 7th of that month 
they immediately cabled to her not to risk the crossing. She 
spent that summer in a place she had on Long Island. Her 
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ace. sensitive nature suffered acutely from the huge personal and 
erty public tragedy of the war. In the following winter she had a 
her severe heart attack, from which, after a few days’ illness, she died 
ous, on January 8, 1916, in her fifty-sixth year. An article upon her 
was appeared in The Times next day from the pen of its dramatic 
Itis critic, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and in the course of a long and finely- 
written analysis of her appeal he used these words : 
» be There was a sense of fulness and mellowness in her nature, a genial 
eks warmth. Her style was large and liberal. Her mirth had ‘ body’ like 
rips a generous wine. ‘ Here she comes, full sail!’ you said of her, as Mirabel 
and said of Millamant. Humour and irony played round the mobile lips ; 
ired the deep rich tones of her voice thrilled you like the notes of a Stradivarius. 
uld As Katherina her rage was devastating, like some great convulsion of 
3 of nature. Looking at her you seemed to snatch the fearful joy of dancing on 
ye, the edge of a volcano. Yet the whole thing was harmonious, superbly 
ice, beautiful, Shakespearian through and through, absolutely ‘right.’ For 
her once a dramatic character had met with the very person to interpret and 
ver to illuminate it. Such a piece of good fortune is not likely to happen 






again. You feel that something of Shakespeare’s secret died with Ada 
Rehan. 







Years after, in 1924, a well-known American theatrical manager, 
Mr. W. A. Brady, made a speech at the Colony Club, New York, 
one passage in which must have sent a shiver through thousands 
of hearts on both sides of the Atlantic. That ‘ farewell 
performance,’ he said, of Ada Rehan at the Liberty Theatre 
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se had been given before a mere ‘ handful of people,’ and the great 
ad actress just ‘ passed out of the picture—no flowers, no particular 
ry enthusiasm—and probably went home with a broken heart.’ And 
y's he summed up the paragraph with the words: ‘ We Americans 
alf forget our favourites. All other countries remember them.’ 





Whatever else in that outburst was correct, I have been able 
to show that Ada Rehan was very far from taking a broken heart 
home with her from that last performance. I am also able to say 
that she understood perfectly the events of that evening. Itisa 
familiar story—there were wheels within wheels ; and she often 
smiled over it afterwards with her friends. She was glad to be 
free of the bondage of acting, but the stage was far from glad to be 
free of her. Brilliant offers were made in the hope of luring her 
back. A sum which even to-day seems fantastic was ready for 
her if she would only consent to play a six weeks’ season in New 
York which should be a real ‘ farewell.’ A dramatist whose 
repute is now world-wide almost went on his knees in the effort 
to persuade her to ‘create’ the chief réle in one of his plays. 
She longed to accept these and other offers, but her physicians 
forbade it. So it came to pass that the public she had so delighted 
in many lands saw her no more. 
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But her place in history is secure in the little group of immortal 
comédiennes which began with Dorothy Jordan and ended with 
Ellen Terry. In that company there is no question of super- 
eminence, and such words as ‘rivalry’ and ‘supremacy’ are 
unheard. Allare stars of equal magnitude, and will go shining down 
the ages with an equal light. It is only in the outward world of 
the men and women who knew them and fell captive that any sort 
of discriminations are heard. And, as the playgoers of her day 
echoed Charles Lamb when he said that the only rhetoric Mrs, 
Jordan used when playing Viola was that of Nature herself, 
as the men and women of half a century ago who knew Ellen 
Terry’s Beatrice in its first lovely radiance vowed that she, like 
Leonato’s niece, must have been born under a star that danced, 
so also the playgoers who sat beneath the spell of Ada Rehan’s 
Katherina will alter a familiar line of Pope, and declare to the end 
of their lives that ‘ this was the Shrew that Shakespeare drew.’ 


H. M. WALBROOK. 
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A TALE OF A CITY CRISIS 


‘] HAVE always been a fighter—and a gambler. And had some 
knock-down blows, cruel blows. I have seen life as a mule driver ; 
baggage man to a Western outfit; mining labourer; broker, 
financier, promoter. And I’ve enjoyed every job. To me life is 
a gamble ; a hustle; a fight with Fate. Not so long ago I was 
trying to borrow fifty dollars. To-night I entertain a prince, a 
bunch of dukes and some of London’s smartest society women. 
Next week I shall be racing my yacht Sybarita against the 
Kaiser’s Meteor ; after that I shall be discussing with my archi- 
tect the 1,000,000/. house he is building for me in the country. 
In a few months I may be hunting for 50/. A mad gamble, I tell 
ou!’ 

. This confession was made by Whitaker Wright in 1900 to one 
of his most intimate friends and myself at his Whitehall Court 
flat, and we both envied him his pluck, his luck, and his sporting 
temperament. Several writers have traced his career, but his 
intimate friends realised that their ‘ stories’ revealed that they 
had no clear conception of the romantic personality or the amazing 
career of the reigning Napoleon of Finance. 

Now, the happy fortune of a roving career brought me into 
the City, and into close contact with Whitaker Wright just as 
he was coming into prominence. Thus, I was able to follow, 
almost day by day, his début, rise, apotheosis, and collapse. He 
was certainly the most striking personality and the most daring 
gambler that had ever mobilised the Stock Exchange, the Press, 
the old nobility, and certain fascinating society beauties for his 
amazing manceuvres. 

From the moment that Whitaker Wright invaded London he 
impressed us all as a ‘coming man.’ I see him now—big, burly, 
imposing, nearly 6 feet high, weighing about 16 stone. Every- 
thing in his person breathed pluck, power, primeval energy ; 
unscrupulous daring. His manner imperious, his eye keen—his 
words few but pointed, tinged with Americanisms. With his 
Semitic cast of countenance, black piercing eyes, dark hair and 
moustache, powerful chin, flabby cheeks and fleshy, bovine neck, 
he arrested attention wherever he went. Endowed with a nimble 
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brain, served by a strong will, a passionate energy that nothing 
could tire, a varied experience of men and cities, Wright appeared 
to be a man born to dominate. He had ‘ gone through the mill 
as he said: knew all the shady tricks of the mining sharks and 
Wall Street hustlers; had seen ruinous panics, huge losses, 
fabulous profits ; fierce revolver fights in Western dancing-halls ; 
struggles between greedy mining men and New York financiers, 
And he had gloried in it all ! 

Born in a modest Lancashire town, given a sound education, 
including a good grounding in chemistry and assaying, young 
Wright developed into a plucky, clever, ambitious fellow who, 
on attaining his majority, decided to seek his fortune in America, 
‘I had not a penny,’ said he. ‘ And, of course, that meant tough 
times before making good!’ About that time the Pacific slope 
was offering brilliant attractions to the adventurous, and Wright 
determined to make for Leadville, a region rich in copper and 
gold. His technical attainments, no less than his temperamental 
love of gambling, attracted him to the West, where fortunes were 
made and lost in a day by a lucky strike ; where the wild risks, 
the crushing losses, the fabulous profits, and the hectic excitement 
inflamed thif young gambler’s imagination. There he was quick 
in learning, not only the startling surprises of mining speculation, 
but the thousand and one tricks of ‘ salting,’ promoting, organising, 
and the ‘ planting’ of shares. He saw nascent mining magnates, 
apparently models of conservatism and integrity, scrambling to 
buy at bargain prices worthless holes in the ground, or even the 
mere chance to spend more money in digging. But he observed 
that no claim could be so unpromising, no assay so preposterous, 
no prospectus so fraudulent, that it would not attract subscriptions 
from the pockets of people bitten by speculation. 

Having finished this primary course, Whitaker Wright 
graduated, with a modest capital for his diploma, into the 
Financial College of Wall Street. There he studied the men and 
the market ; there he chose out the speculative magnates who 
revealed to him what tricky work could be done; brokers who 
would scorn to ‘do’ their clients unless they were quite sure of 
a fat profit; promoters who would never resort to shady 
manceuvres unless the chance for a smart ‘deal’ was fairly 
certain; railway directors who abhorred stock manipulation 
unless they thereby made big money; bankers and pillars of 
the Church who refused to lend their honoured names to dubious 
concerns unless they were handsomely ‘ insulted.’ At Leadville 
the training was severe, but painfully crude ; Wall Street supple- 

mented it by some artistic finishing touches. In New York, 
moreover, he again observed the phenomenon that had impressed 
him out West—the eagerness with which people infected with 
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the rabies of gambling would buy anything and everything; the 
higher the prices of shares and the more hopeless the enterprise, 
the more brilliant the success of the flotation. How could he 
escape becoming cynical in the atmosphere of such a college ? 

Perfected and polished by contact with Wall Street, and by 
personal research in various get-rich-quick schemes, Wright 
assembled his resources and took ship for London, to inaugurate 
a career of greater glory in the financial centre of the world. 
Happily, the times were propitious for a man of his talent, 
training and psychology. For he found a boom starting in the 
Australian market, the Stock Exchange being agitated about 
the ‘fabulous wealth ’ of the new Western Australian goldfields. 
‘Boulders of pure gold have been found in the workings,’ wrote 
a lyrical financial scribe. ‘ The surface glittered like a jeweller’s 
shop,’ was another glowing report on the goldfields. ‘I saw,’ 
said Wright, ‘ my chance of making another fortune and plunged 
into the gamble.’ He brought into play his varied mining 
experience, theoretical and practical. It was in this hunt for a 
fresh million that he revealed himself one of the keenest financiers 
that had ever bred a boom in London—a genius, in short. He 
formed companies with tangible assets, and the public appetite 
was sharp ; he tried fair capitalisation and was prosperous ; he 
over-capitalised and was still more prosperous. Such was the 
glamour of his name and fame, that had he offered the ambient 
air for sale his propositions would have been clamoured for. Fired 
with ambition and spectacular schemes, he secured honoured 
names of famous noblemen for his directorates, harnessing them 
to his chariot, affording England the spectacle of a financial 
Cesar’s triumph. 

Queen Victoria herself was nearly attracted within the orbit of 
his final and most spectacular enterprise—the London and Globe 
Corporation. For having, by diplomatic tact, ‘ roped in,’ as he 
put it, certain noblemen, the rapid development of his social and 
financial ambitions prompted him to endeavour to create an inter- 
national sensation by securing as chairman a scion—by marriage— 
of royalty. Well do I remember the midnight scene in Austin 
Friars when Wright and his experts and private secretaries were 
putting the finishing touches to the prospectus of this gilt-edged 
proposition. In my mind’s eye I see the wet ‘proofs’ of the 
prospectus on the table, ready for the printers of the morning 
papers. Everything had reached the fine frenzy stage, and great 
excitement prevailed. Wright, flushed with success, the master 
of millions, became imperious, dominating, and already visualised 
this royal chairman sitting at the board of his superb Globe 
Corporation. What he, apparently, did not know was that the 
nominee for this flattering appointment had considered it respectful 














to consult Queen Victoria about this daring offer. I heard from 
a sure source that it was met with an emphatic ‘ No.’ 

It was on the stroke of midnight that a trusty friend of the 
proposed royal chairman notified this categorical negative to 
Whitaker Wright. The latter expressed his disgust in American 
expletives, powerful and picturesque, and ordered the name to 
be struck out. 

Fresh from the savage life of the Wild West mining regions 
and the comparatively uncouth methods of Wall Street, Whitaker 
Wright enjoyed the more leisurely, cultured, suave social atmo- 
sphere of London—the delicate attentions, the flattery, the 
hubbub created by his sensational exploits, which attracted 
world-wide attention. He lived in a whirl of feverish excitement 
in the City. Earls jostled plebeian brokers in their eagerness to 
approach this Napoleon of Finance, whose fame had been broad- 
cast throughout the land. Beautiful, fascinating adventuresses, 
with designs on the great man, sat side by side with sisters of 
mercy, eager to plead the cause of charity. City ‘remisiers ’— 
anglicé, brokers’ touts—mingled with financial magnates, fretting 
at being kept waiting ;, bishops and deans came for building and 
other subscriptions. ’ ‘All worshipped at the shrine of the ‘ idol that 
made millions.’ The vast offices were like some gigantic money 
factory ; telegraph instruments clicked; telephones rang; an 
army of clerks on several floors developed wonderful activity. 
Whitaker Wright was always busy, breathless, snatching his 
meals hastily, granting interviews everywhere—in his office, 
in any odd corners, between a rush from one room to another. 
Frequently he held night conferences at his London flat, his Park 
Lane mansion, and even at his country seat, Sunday often being 
his most hectic day. Wherever he was, night or day, the financial 
machine was driven at high pressure, the furia attaining its 
maximum whenever a prospectus was on the stocks. 

Wright’s career had been spectacular. The City had already 
developed many daring, cunning financiers, but he surpassed 
them all, so ambitious and successful were his operations. London 
has always loved a clever, masterful man, who triumphs by sheer 
force of pluck, imagination, and speculative genius. This latest 
Napoleon of Finance was admired—and followed—because he 
displayed an uncanny smartness; negotiated with facility and 
success ; introduced into his finance that imaginative, dramatic 
touch which reveals the master mind. Seldom missing a chance, 
he decided a ‘ deal ’ with intuitive rapidity—took a risk pluckily, 
faced a loss with a smile. Regarding the public’s millions as his 
right, he asked boldly ; the public clamoured for the privilege of 
handing him their gold. A philosophic gambler, he believed in 
two things—his star and the imbecility of the public. ‘ It’s easier 
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to rake in 1,000,000/. than 10,000/.,’ he would say. ‘Speculators 
have periods of madness, when they will “ plunge ”’ to the depths. 
That’s the moment to lure them on.’ 

He astonished London by the magnitude of his conceptions 
and the audacity of his flotations. Starting with a modest enter- 
prise of 200,000/., he flooded the country with shares of some fifty 
companies, which at one moment represented a market value of 
35,000,000/. His success was phenomenal. He made money as 
if by magic ; wielded immense power; the City regarded him ’ 
with respect not accorded to any previous promoter, for he 
operated on a colossal scale ; brokers securing his clientéle made 
splendid profits. He had the Midas touch, and was always eager 
to share his prosperity with his collaborators, in the City as in 
the West End. All around him high salaries were paid. From 
society people he obtained invaluable information and assistance, 
and one brilliant beauty was credited with having made at least 
300,000/. by following his advice. He considered the services 
she was able to render—unique in their way—were well worth 
that amount. At the zenith of his career he made splendid pro- 
vision for his wife and children, for he was fond of, and proud of, 
his family, and enjoyed home life—never happier than when he 
could snatch a day to stay at Lea Park playing billiards, i i 
his estate, his wonderful fish ponds or his palatial stables. While 
bored by the usual society inanities, he entertained in grand style, 
and was a genial host and a capital raconteur. Even with the 
great ones of the earth he retained his air of perfect confidence, 
as a boss within his own sphere, contriving, at the same time, to 
infuse into his manner a deference and a respect which charmed 
his royal guests. For he had a veneration for emperors, kings 
and princes, and was proud of their flattering affability. If he 
had a social ambition in life, it was to become a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, with all its prestige and privileges. 

Having known most of our modern financiers, I acquired 
the conviction that in their careers a moment arrives when they 
‘see visions ’—visions of limitless power that blinds them to 
the obstacles lying at their feet. Megalomania usually proves 
dangerous. Now, the London and Globe Corporation was not 
conspicuously strong financially, but, despite that, Wright 
suddenly decided to finance the ‘tube’ known as the Bakerloo 
Railway. Scarcely estimating the consequences of such a tre- 
mendous enterprise, he discovered, when fully committed, that 
this involved locking up for several years precious capital which 
would not be available for current transactions and would yield 
no early dividend. Shrewd friends saw the danger, but Wright 
felt strong and disregarded their advice. Nor was this all. 
According to an intimate friend, who had worked with Wright, 
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the latter had about this critical time fallen madly in love with 
a fascinating Parisienne during a brief visit to the ‘ City of Light,’ 
The story as told to me I believed from personal observation, 
but cannot guarantee its complete accuracy. According to my 
friend, Whitaker Wright, struck by this coup de foudre, paid 
his court with characteristic ardour and was not discouraged. 
Apparently she had been gambling and losing sums that she 
could not meet. ‘I cannot tell my husband,’ she confessed; 
“he is not rich and has his own debts.’ Faced by social ruin, she 
finally wheedled Wright into financing her. Seductive, alluring, 
her eyes gleamed with the fire of passion ; comedienne, like all 
Parisiennes, she revealed to him a glimpse of a paradise of which 
he had never before dreamed. And he thereto abandoned himself, 
and provided for her needs at a moment when every 1000/. was 
precious. But what of that ? 

Returning to London, Wright, apparently a millionaire, was 
now beginning to ‘ feel the draught,’ as they say in the City. His 
companies were constantly being attacked in the Press ; powerful 
Stock Exchange cliques ‘ banged ’ his shares in the market ; he 
had to find big sums to prevent a total collapse—375,000/, to 
save Lake Views, and, indeed, all shares of his group. For that sort 
of weakness soon permeates a group’s entire fabric, producing a 
dry rot which must be arrested at all cost. On the other hand, he 
had been spending about 1,000,000/. on the building and improve- 
ment of his lordly country seat and large sums for his yacht, 
Park Lane mansion, and other costly manifestations of his pride 
and power. Before he met Rosalie his mind was concentrated 
upon his financial affairs. But the souvenirs of his Paris visit were 
so bewitching he could not always banish them’ from his mind. 
Sometimes he felt impelled to abandon all and return to Paris. 

He quite thought that his hour had arrived; his happiness 
was reflected in his face. Love had transformed this portly, 
flabby-faced financier of fifty ; there was a glorious flame in his 
eye. Absorbed by this fierce passion, he forgot the City—the 
market, his wife, his children, his embarrassments, everything: 
an ardent lover who saw his passion reciprocated. Alas, he did 
not know his beautiful idol—how lightly she ruined her lovers; 
how treacherous she was ; how cold in heart though so seductive 
in manner. Just at this critical moment, when he needed all 
his strength, mental and physical, he was abandoning himself 
to a dream of love ; while the market was ‘ slumping ’ disastrously 
he was spending his days with Rosalie, who had come to London 
for a trip—and some money! When his aristocratic chairman 
called on urgent business he was coolly informed: ‘ Mr. Wright 
can see no one.’ The indignant nobleman, suspecting the cause 
for such isolation, feared some catastrophe which he was powerless 
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to avert. Grandiose in all things, Wright had a special staircase 
built to enable him to receive Rosalie without observation through 
a special door. And—the market was still ‘ banging ’ his speci- 
alities ; the Press was thundering about the scandalous condition 
into which the group had been allowed to drift ; the shareholders 
were clamouring for a committee of investigation. At one meeting 
cries of ‘ Swindlers,’ ‘Lynch them,’ were heard, and the board 
was nearly rushed by the infuriated shareholders. 

But Wright had arrived at that age when a vigorous man 
commanding money feels the last urge of romance. The tide 
of Time was flowing against him—the great climacteric period 
when a man realises that life is slipping away from him. No 
longer young, he yearned for something more exciting than 
domesticities-—a desire to test his capacity for love ; the passionate 
romance of a famous financier ! 

Amid these distracting preoccupations his moments of 
ecstasy were intermingled with periods of nervous impatience and 
irritability ; financial affairs worried him—he could not con- 
centrate upon them. Yearning for artificial mental and physical 
excitement, he depended upon brandy and other stimulants, 
Suddenly Rosalie was called back to Paris by some urgent affair 
which she did not explain to her London lover ; for her ‘ flirts’ 
were numerous—diplomacy was needed to keep them all sweet. 
Then Wright, by a tremendous reaction, resolved to make an 
effort to save himself by facing the situation. It was too late; 
his companies and their affairs were in such inextricable confusion 
that no expert on earth could have unravelled the tangled skein. 
Even Wright himself could not invent any fresh financial juggling 
to save the situation. Finally, at one desperate moment, he so 
manipulated the accounts of his various companies that what 
ready cash remained to their respective credits was temporarily 
loaned to any company about to meet its shareholders for the 
submission of its balance sheet and accounts for the year. This 
‘ window-dressing ’’ was, of course, not only dangerous, but 

doomed to defeat its own end. During this time the directors of 
the companies were anxious, fearing the worst, although he had 
so far averted a crash. Such had been the force of Wright’s will 
that he had dominated all of them, so that no man dared insist 
upon a revelation of the true position. They were, apparently, 
afraid of him, for they had seen him when determined to brook 
no criticism, no opposition. Thus they, perfectly honest, allowed 
him to control everything—signed any cheque; confirmed the 
strongest resolutions ; submitted to act as living pawns, movable 
all over the board at his will. And they secretly trusted to his 
wizardry to ‘ pull himself through.’ 
Indeed, Wright himself almost thought that he would. Con- 
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vinced of his financial omnipotence, insolent in his former 
successes, he had failed, in the absorption of his sudden passion, 
to realise that he had ‘ touched the top.’ While all his promotorial 
operations had been successful, the results achieved by his mines 
had been so disappointing, and the attacks on them so fiendish, 
that prices had weakened, his enemies had become more daring; 
shareholders were getting nervous and clearing out in a sort 
of panic. Losing all sense of proportion, convinced of his power 
and impregnability, Wright began to treat the Stock Exchange 
and the Press with haughty disdain—a policy which exasperated 
them and intensified their wrecking operations. 

“Gutter rags!’ ‘ Blackmailers!’ roared Whitaker Wright. 
Nevertheless, these attacks were terrifying the shareholders and 
bringing the financier and his companies nearer to destruction. 
Jobbers, noting the trend, marked down prices and even indulged 
in speculative ‘bear’ manoeuvres by which they made money 
at Wright’s expense. We call them ‘bears,’ for their action 
can be deadly, as it was in Wright’s case. For five years this 
financial wizard had ridden on the crest of the wave of success, 
making millions, but also creating many enemies, naturally— 
some among shis own directors. He had been so offensively 
successful : he had a following of investors and speculators which 
had enabled him to work miracles. He felt like a monarch; 
scattered his money freely, not only to satisfy his own grandiose 
yearnings, but among charities, churches, and even foreign 
missions. 

But the day dawned when even Whitaker Wright began to 
feel nervous about the position, and made a feverish effort to 
raise money by a private ‘ deal’ with some wealthy people who 
still believed in his financial power ; or sohe thought. Should he, 
however, fail, he realised that the entire fabric of his group, 
recently presenting such a solid facade, would suddenly collapse, 
burying its architect and 30,000 shareholders beneath its ruins. 
This conviction alone nerved him to make a tremendous effort. 

Now in this, as in so many financial enterprises, Fate played 
its part. Wright succeeded in making an arrangement with a big 
New York house to take over the London and Globe Corporation 
assets for 500,000/. Had this ‘deal’ been put through, the 
company would have been liquidated voluntarily, the public 
scandal of a compulsory liquidation would have been averted, 
and the enterprise could have made a fresh start under favourable 
auspices. At that moment 639,000/. had been expended on the 
Baker Street-Waterloo Railway, and this constituted a valuable 
asset that justified an attempt at rehabilitation. Indeed, 
liquidators on the voluntary basis had been appointed ; Wright 
and his directors were thus technically eliminated, control 
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naturally passing to the liquidators. The latter could not recog- 
nise the ‘ deal’ in time, owing to the five hours’ difference of 
time between New York and London; the delay caused the 
New York house to suspect some hitch, and the project was 
abandoned. 

Wright had another promise of 250,000/. by a wealthy financier 
who saw a possibility of saving the London and Globe. But so 
fiercely had the group been attacked during the previous year by 
a clique of Whitaker Wright’s enemies that this capitalist lost 
confidence in the corporation, and that ‘ deal’ also fell through. 

Finally the crash came. Late in December 1900 the London and 
Globe Corporation arranged for the advance of a large amount— 
850,000/.—for the purpose of meeting its obligations. Suddenly 
Whitaker Wright was notified by the banks that this advance 
would not become available. The cheques of those brokers who 
had usually acted for Wright were returned by the banks. The 
brokers who represented Wright’s ‘bear’ enemies promptly 
dumped 12,000 Lake Views on the market for 50,000/., insisting 
upon being paid in Bank of England notes. The latter were 
not, of course, available. The news of such dramatic events, 
not expected (so soon, at any rate), caused consternation in the 
City, where Stock Exchange men lingered until a late hour, dis- 
cussing the position and dreading further disasters. Altogether 
about forty brokers were ‘ hammered ’—declared defaulters—one 
firm being credited with a loss of 200,000]. Wright ‘landed’ 
the Stock Exchange as well as the public. Of course the wildest 
rumours were circulated regarding the cause of this crisis, and the 
actual facts proved to be almost as serious as these rumours. 

A peculiar feature was that the Public Prosecutor, the Solicitor- 
General, and the Attorney-General appeared to take the view 
that the State was not concerned in this tremendous débdcle. 
Then the House of Commons intervened, and it was elicited that 
the framing of a successful indictment appeared to present serious 
difficulties. While the Solicitor-General expressed his conviction 
that Whitaker Wright had issued a false balance sheet of the 
London and Globe Corporation, he hesitated and asked: ‘ But 
would anybody in the House get up and say that he could be 
prosecuted because he had published a false balance sheet ? ’ 

This amazing question was duly commented upon and even 
criticised, but the House, accepting the Government legal expert’s 
opinion, voted against the proposed prosecution. However, early 
in 1903 the case reached the Bankruptcy Court. while Whitaker 
Wright was in Paris—probably seeking comfort in his distress 
from Rosalie—and an indictment was presented about June 1903. 
But Wright had then already fled to America, where he learned 
from London friends of the tremendous agitation among his 
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victims and the action of the authorities. But the Consul-General 
in New York developed commendable activity to secure his extra- 
dition, and this resulted in the arrest of Wright. This former 
millionaire, with his palaces, yacht, and luxurious mode of 
existence, found himself cramped in a small, dark cell, its only 
furniture being an iron bedstead, without a mattress and only a 
blanket for a covering—not even a tin bowl to wash his face; 
and he was stared at through the iron bars of the door as if he 
were a beast ina cage. With characteristic assurance he blamed 
the British Consul-General for these hardships, and even boasted: 
“I shall not be surprised if he is severely censured for exceeding 
his authority in this respect, but that is a matter for future 
consideration.’ Finally he was transferred to London. 

This master gambler appeared in court, apparently cool and 
collected, dressed with exceptional care in his traditional black 
clothes without any jewellery. But, as the proceedings developed, 
one noted a realisation of his tragic position by his hunted look 
and the nervous twitching of his hands. Before leaving New 
York he had boldly asserted that he would be able to return to 
America and resume his former position of influence and pros- 
perity. ‘ The injustice of my detention makes my blood boil. I 
am guilty of no more than a technical offence at most against 
the laws of England. Would that I had never left America! 
Had I remained, I should to-day have a snug nest-egg of 50,000,000 
dollars as the result of the boom of the last few years.’ 

It was in January 1904 that Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C. (now 
Lord Reading), presented before Mr. Justice Bigham (Lord 
Mersey), the case for the prosecution, that the jury fully realised 
the extent, and even the intricate mechanism, of his fraudulent 
exploits. It was clearly demonstrated that in making up the 
London and Globe balance. sheet Wright had entered into such 
paper transactions with his other companies that the London and 
Globe was represented as having made a profit of 463,000/. Bank- 
ruptcy swiftly followed this misrepresentation. The group’s total 
losses were estimated at 8,000,0001. ! 

As the trial proceeded Wright gradually acquired the con- 
viction that the end must prove for him disastrous. Thus, while 
Mr. Justice Bigham was summing up the case, the prisoner sat 
mechanically scribbling ‘ W.W.’s’ upon a piece of blotting paper. 
Also the words ‘ No INTENT’ in block letters. Ever and again 
he would write in Roman numerals VII.—obviously an estimate 
of the term of his sentence. Yet, despite all these damning 
developments, he still indulged in the hope that the jury, muddled 
by this formidable, confusing maze of facts and figures, would 
finally disagree. 

Wright, plucky to the last, faced the verdict unmoved. 
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The sentence ‘Seven years’ produced no apparent effect. ‘I 
am as innocent of intent to defraud as anyone,’ he said quietly ; 
‘yes, as anyone in court,’ he added. Then, finally yielding to a 
spasm of agony, he added, ‘ That’s right ; that’s right.’ Then 
he was led from court into a consultation room, followed by his 
solicitor, who found him with two friends chatting affably, while 
the court officials watched. Sir George offered him a cigar, he 
drank some water, and then smoked a little. Suddenly he fell 
forward, and never recovered, having contrived, during a moment 
of liberty, to swallow a strong dose of poison. Resolute in his 
will to die, he had another tabloid and a six-chambered revolver 
fully loaded, and even cocked, in his pocket. 

Imperious, arrogant to the last, this master gambler snatched 
from Fate, and secured for himself, the control of his own destiny 
even unto death. His last, and certain, throw of the dice ! 


ROLAND BELFORT. 











THE CENTENARY OF THE ‘REVUE DES ~ 
DEUX MONDES’ 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes is more than a review. It isa French 
national institution. It is the mirror of the intellect of France; 
it is a monthly image of the Gallic soul. It has occupied this 
dominant position for some fourscore and ten years. It celebrates 
in December 1929 the centenary of its birth. This event is of 
world-wide significance. 

The personality of Francois Buloz is impressed upon every 
issue of this publication. He was not its iounder: he took it 
over when it was but a few months old and moulded it to his own 
likeness. He passed to his reward in 1877. The imprint of his 
individuality, however, still lives in its pages. His successors 
have all of them been outstanding men. There has not been a 
light-weight among them: they have, as writers, far outshone 
him. The Revue des Deux Mondes remains, nevertheless, the 
incarnation of Francois Buloz as much as the Comédie Frangaise 
continues to be the Home of Moliére. 

Ségur-Dupeyron and Mauroy founded the magazine in 1829. 
The sub-title which they gave to it, Journal des Voyages, clearly 
indicates that they did not envisage dominating the literary 
field. They appear to have contemplated issuing a journal 
specialising in descriptions of travel. Their world was divided 
into the Old and the New. They wanted France to know these 
two worlds—les deux mondes—rather as geographical entities 
than as repositories of foreign culture. 

When Francois Buloz took over the reins of leadership he 
deliberately discarded this programme. Literature was his goal 
and non-partisan politics his objective. The first number 
issued under his management contains 100 pages of reading matter 
contributed, in part, by Montalembert, Dumas pére, Balzac, and 
Sainte-Beuve. These four names speak volumes. They tell the 
whole story of the Revue des Deux Mondes. They symbolise that 
génie frangais which has assured the sustained primacy of the 
metamorphosed geographical magazine ushered into the world by 
two editors who are now forgotten. 

The man who galvanised into life a publication which in 
those days was not viable wrote nothing. His successor, 
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Brunetiére, speaks of him as a ‘ Litterateur qui n’a rien, ou presque 
rien, écrit.’ It has repeatedly been written of him that 2/ n’avait 
pas d’instruction. This latter statement is obviously an exaggera- 
tion. The truth is that he was essentially a self-made man, and 
that his vast erudition was largely self-taught. 

One has but to follow his career to realise this. He was the 
eighth child of what biographers are tempted to describe as ‘ poor 
but honest parents.’ He was.a Savoyard by birth. This is another 
way of saying that stubbornness was ingrained in the marrow of 
his bone. He was born in troublesome days. The very date of his 
birth emphasises this fact. It occurred on the third complementary 
day of the year 11 of the French Republic. This, translated into 
English, reads September 20, 1803, but the former designation 
stresses the hard times which young Francois had to face. 

His father died when the future publicist was but ten years of 
age. His mother, however, scraped together enough money to 
send him to Paris, where he entered the Lycée Louis le Grand. 
He left there in 1821 and began to work in a chemical factory 
located at Sologne. He soon tired of this and returned to Paris, 
got an odd job of some kind, went to the Sorbonne and followed a 
course in chemistry. At the same time, with the aid of a grammar 
and a dictionary, he studied English for intellectual distraction. 

Such untiring effort caused a Monsieur de Jouy to become inte- 
rested in the determined young man. This friendship did not take 
the form of a grant-in-aid. On the contrary, this well-wisher 
contented himself with giving Buloz a position at 50 francs per 
month for doing research work in connexion with a biography of 
contemporaries which his admirer was editing. This billet came 
to an end after a little while. The young man then turned his 
attention to learning the printer’s trade, and translated, as a 
side line, Duncan’s Modern Traveller from English into French. 

He became an efficient typesetter. In due course he was madea 
proofreader. Later on he took over the management of a printing- 
house. While thus occupied his efficiency, alertness, and perhaps 
kismet, threw him into touch with Véron (who had just founded the 
first Revue de Paris), Eugéne Sue (for whom he printed L’ Histoire 
dela Marine), Brizeux, Alfred de Vigny, and many others. These 
celebrities ceased to look upon Frangois Buloz as. the human 
adjunct of a printing press. They came to know him as a man. 
It is not said that they consulted him. The inference, however, 
is clear that when they called at his workshop they talked to 
him upon subjects which broadened his intellectual horizon. 

Among his new-found acquaintances was a schoolmate of his 
college days, Monsieur Auffray, a printer, but a man of some 
means. The Savoyard and Auffray became fast friends. And 
just about this time Ségur-Dupeyron and Mauroy were having a 
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hard time keeping their Journal de Voyages afloat. It was making 
for the rocks. Auffray was convinced that his money and Buloz’s 
literary connexions, driving power, and technical fitness could 
make a good thing out of the moribund Revue des Deux Mondes, 
He therefore proposed that they should take over the publication, 
They did so. Buloz’s remuneration was fixed at a salary of 1200 
francs per annum, plus a premium of 2 francs for each subscriber, 

It is needless to say that the review had at first a hard road 
to hoe even under the skilful direction of Francois Buloz. His 
abode was a modest one. A small apartment had to suffice alike 
for his publishing office and for his home. He was practically the 
entire staff of the magazine. He read the manuscripts, rejected 
or chose them, selected their titles, edited them, looked after their 
punctuation, kept in touch with the subscription list, went out 
after new business, protected his copyrights—in a word, per- 
sonified his publication. 

He had a policy : he defined it early in the day and religiously 
adhered to it. His journal was not an organ, but a forum. He 
allowed nothing to get into it that he did not understand. He did 
not agree with the views expressed by all of his contributors, but 
he made it a point that every line of copy printed by him should be 
in the interests of France and of righteousness, and that it should 
carry a clear-cut message which would either instruct or entertain 
his public. A signature as such meant nothing to him. He 
demanded from even the best-known writers that their manu- 
scripts should toe the mark. If an article struck him as being 
diffuse, prolix, or merely colourless, it went into his waste-paper 
basket, even if it were signed by one of the forty immortals. 

A disagreement which he had with Victor Cousin, when the 
latter was a leader in the world of letters and the Revue des Deus 
Mondes still struggling for a foothold, will illustrate Buloz’s 
methods. The author had recently read before l’Académie des 
Sciences Morales a paper on Kant. Unanimous applause had 
greeted his effort. The manuscript was offered to the young editor. 
He rejected it. When remonstrated with by men who appreciated 
the outstanding merits of Cousin’s paper, Buloz replied : 


I do not doubt a word of what you say. I am not, however, conduct- 
ing this publication either for you or for Cousin, but for men of average 
intelligence. I have read every line of that article. I do not understand 
a word of it. I shall never publish anything which I do not understand. 
Let Cousin bring his copy to the Journal des Savants. 


On another occasion Buloz was heard to say, speaking of 
another contribution : 


Of course, his name would be an advertisement for us, but his manu- 
script is not a good one. I put myself in the place of my public. I want 
either to be taught something or to be entertained. I get no reaction out 
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of this piece of work. A signature cannot of itself satisfy my craving for 
either knowledge or relaxation. If I get nothing out of this article my 
readers will get nothing out of it. An author’s name will leave them as 
cold as it leaves me. 


This does not mean that Buloz kept his ear to the ground and 
hearkened to the whims of the crowd. He was above such 
practices. All that it implies is that he saw to it that his publica- 
tion respected the best traditions of France which make clearness 
and preciseness their titular deities. In politics he was a Liberal, 
but he opened his columns to Veuillot. In foreign affairs he 
opposed vagaries, whatever label they might bear, and advocated 
what may best be described as ‘ sanity and continuity.’ 

In order to keep in touch with foreign politics he kept up a 
steady correspondence with many French diplomatists stationed 
abroad. He made it a point to have personal contacts with at 
least one member of the French diplomatic mission accredited to 
London, Turin, Rome, Stockholm, and Madrid. When he was a 
young man neither Berlin nor Washington loomed large upon the 
diplomatic horizon. He had in addition to these sources of 
information correspondents in all of the main centres. He also, 
in later years, gave roving commissions to such men as Loéve- 
Veimars, Marmier, and Jurien de la Graviére to travel around and 
get an insight into foreign politics. In a word, he left nothing 
undone to get his facts right. 

But, important as were the insight that Buloz had into every 
ramification of the publishing business, his phenomenal capacity 
for work, his keenness of vision in defining a sane policy, his 
moral courage in adhering to it and his well-organised intelligence 
service, his abiding place in French letters is probably due, in an 
even greater degree, to his uncanny sense for detecting ability in 
young writers and for enlisting them under his standard. He did 
not, of course, adopt what is called the Osler theory and attach 
to his chariot no man over forty. He seemed, nevertheless, to 
turn towards writers whose youth made it possible for him to look 
forward toward long years of collaboration with them. Take, for 
example, the four names which lent lustre to the first number of 
the review issued under the Buloz management. They are, it 
will be recalled, Dumas pére, Montalembert, Balzac, and Sainte- 
Beuve. The name of Victor Hugo graced the second copy. The 
eldest of this galaxy of stars, Balzac, was then but thirty-two 
years of age; the youngest, Montalembert, was barely twenty-one. 

It is all very well to argue that the editor himself was, in those 
days, a young man and that he naturally gravitated towards his 
own contemporaries. But he was in 1831 twenty-eight years of 
age, and the average man on the shady side of thirty is very apt to 
look with contempt upon the lore of a youth of twenty-one. The 
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acceptance of Montalembert’s manuscript, therefore, tends to show 
that it was not merely affiliations but judgment which caused the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to specialise in supporting young authors, 

And, besides, this principle was adhered to far ‘oo constantly 
to have been due to accident. As Marie-Louise Pailleron clearly 
points out in Frangois Buloz et ses Amis : 


He believed in young men. He believed in obscure men. His begin- 
nings had been humble. He therefore sought for talent among the humble, 
How many young men started out in the rue des Beaux Arts? Musset was 
only twenty when he did his first piece of work for the review. Jules 
Simon was taken in hand just as he left l’Ecole Normale. When barely 
twenty Henri Blaze, introduced by Dumas, had his first manuscript 
accepted. And how many other examples may be cited ? 


Alfred de Vigny, Edgar Quinet, and Augustin Thierry were 
soon identified with the star of La Revue des Deux Mondes. It 
took all the subtle arts of diplomacy to keep these temperamental 
writers in hand. One of the earlier difficulties was brought about 
by certain incense burned by Sainte-Beuve before the shrine of 
Victor Hugo. Those were the days when the author of Les 
Lundis had special reasons for desiring to stand well in the graces 
of the man who subsequently treated Napoleon III. so unfairly. 
But be that as it may, the eminent critic excited the ire of Alfred 
de Vigny when he wrote that : 

Barely thirty years of age, he (Hugo) has created for himself a place in 
our literature which is both unique and immense. Drame, roman, poésie, 
tout veléve aujourd’hui de cet écrivain. 


The author of Sfello saw red when he read these lines. He 
criticised ‘he impartiality of Sainte-Beuve. He said some mean 
things, and let his tongue wag. Hugo’s admirer was prepared to 
apologise, but the question arose as to how to frame a retractation 
wh'ch would not offend the man whose friendship meant so much 
to Sainte-Beuve. The issue of November 15, 1832, therefore 
carried the following : 


In this connexion we may say that when quite recently this Review 
spoke of writers qui relévent d’un grand écrivain, it is obvious that we did 
not refer to the great names of the present day. The great poet to whom 
we referred would be the first to combat any such idea. Les Lamartine, 
les Vigny, les Mérimée, les Barbier, es Dumas ne relévent que de lew 
propre direction. 


Buloz had both George Sand and Musset among his contribu- 
tors. When they were still the best of friends the latter wrote a 
charming sonnet attuned to the lyre of the irresistible Madame 
Dudevant. One morning the tempetamental Alfred hurried 
around to the editor’s apartment and begged h’m to burn the 
lines. In them he had referred to her ‘ Chére bouche bovine.’ One 
wonders why the irate poet sought in his wrath to suppress a 
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compliment of so doubtful an alloy. The explanation probably is 
that he had forgotten what he had written and feared that his 
praise had been orthodox rather than schismatic. 

One can best grasp both the general scope of the magazine 
and the high type of its contributors when one recalls that even 
in its earlier years its main articles upon philosophy were by-such 
masters as Victor Cousin and Jouffroy, its manuscripts upon 
history by Augustin Thierry and Mignet, its poems by Lamartine 
and Alfred de Musset, and its novels by George Sand, Mérimée, 
and Jules Sandeau. In other words, its field covered a wide area, 
and every subject touched upon was committed to the hands of a 
master. Later on, during the Buloz days, the place of these 
leaders was taken by Octave Feuillet, Edmond About, Taine, 
Renan, Havet, Dumas fils, Gautier, Baudelaire, Bourget, and 
others of high repute. All of this means that Buloz at no period 
of his existence ceased to command the services of the best 
literary brains of France and that his publication at all times 
covered the widest range of knowledge. 

In 1838 Francois Buloz became the commissaire du Roi prés 
la Comédie Francaise. In 1847 he was made the administrateur of 
that theatre. He resigned in 1848. This connexion with the 
Frangaise doubtlessly fastened his firm grip upon the services of the 
French dramatic authors They all aspired to have their works 
appear upon the stage of Moliére. They therefore had an additional 
reason for offering their manuscripts to the man who was able 
to assure them not only the ear but also the eye of the public. 

And, speaking thus of ear and eye, it is sad to relate that the 
indomitable publicist became in his latter years not only deaf, 
but almost blind. Yet neither his energy nor his courage ever 
flagged. When in the war of 1870 the tricolour of his country 
went down before the Prussian cohorts he dedicated his life to the 
rehabilitation of France. His one lament was that old age was then 
creeping in upon him. But he threw himself into the breach and 
made the Revue des Deux Mondes not only the cultural and spiritual 
mouthpiece of France, but also the sound ng-board of her patriotic 
resolve to remain great and to be worthy of her best traditions. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére became connected with the review in 
1875, some two years before the death of its editor. It was not 
until 1893 that he officially took over the reins of management. 
It is, however, inferred that while still clothed with the more 
humble title of secretary he was the dom nant factor in the 
management nominally conducted in the name of a nephew of 
Frangois Buloz. Brunetiére was as ardent a patriot as the 
departed master. And he was just as stubborn, just as courageous, 
and just as much of a martinet as his great predecessor. He was, 
in addition, a prolific writer. He enforced his point of view with 
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his pen as much as with his word of command. He was, toh 
brief, a later edition—not a revised and improved, but merely 
later edition—of Buloz. Times had changed between 1831 am 
1877, and still more so between 1877 and 1893. The Revue di 
Deux Mondes had expanded and met new conditions. T 
prestige of its virtual founder enabled him to impress his pet 
sonality upon the men of the ’sixties and of the ‘seventies. 
such a mantle was not a patent of nobility which cou'd be traz 
mitted. Brunetiére was just as arbitrary, just as dogmatic, 4 
just as autoritaire as Buloz. He was able to force French men 
letters to accept him as he was because he was a latter-day B 
When Ferdinand Brunetiére passed away in 1906 the b 
interests of the review called for an iron fist in a gloved. han 
It would have been dangerous to have attempted to find a 
tieth century replica of the two ‘ B.’s.’ Constitutionalism: h 
replaced arbitrary authority. France wanted her great i 
maintained in its pristine form, but she required that the tr 
tions of the past be enforced according to the ethics of the prese: 
The French are always logical. The situation called for a dipk 
matist who was also a literary man. The Quai d’Orsay came tt 
the rescue. It produced Francis Charmes, of whom Paul Ad 
once said tHat ‘l’esprit de Thiers était descendu en lui.’ 
The wisdom of this selection was manifest. It enabled 
historic publication to adhere to its old standards, not only @ 
excellence, but of discipline. The astute ancien directeur 
Quai d’Orsay knew how to solve each problem with that fines 
and sense of justice which had won his spurs for him, 
René Doumic, secrétaire perpetuel of the French Academ 
succeeded Charmes. Here, again, a happy choice was made. Jj 
was essential that the literary aspect of the review should pre 
dominate over its political or diplomatic phase. The publication 
had, however, at no time assumed a partisan colour. It hag 
always soared above party. And, needless to say, Frane 
Charmes was not a politician. Nevertheless, it was the part 
wisdom to have as the new editor ome whose name was botf 
indelibly and inseparably associated with letters. The literary 
world had, through the tact of a diplomatist, accepted withow 
murmur the traditions of Buloz and Brunetiére. It was b 
proper, with the disciplinary feature thus solved, that empha 
should be placed upon the development of the literary standards 
dear to both of these unrelenting taskmasters. René Doum 
has proved himself worthy of this trust. He is adding new lustre 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes—and new subscribers and greaté 
prestige. 
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